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FORWARD 



Public schools can offer the best possible traffic safety education 
programs to train young drivers, but accident statistics demonstrate that 
knowing how to drive responsibly does not guarantee that young drivers 
will drive responsibly^ 

It Is believed that students who understand and respect their own 
and others' attitudes, values, and emotions will malce responsible driving 
decisions. Pursuing the Human Side of Driving Is an Innovative approach 
which provides students with experiences that help buHd this understanding 
and respect. For this reason, n Is a needed and valuable suppler.fental 
traffic safety program for senior students. 

. Kelso School District, the Board of Directors, and the community have 
been and will continue, to be supportive of a high quality traffic safety 
education program. The Kelso School District is then very pleased to offer 
this curriculum guide as an aid to our district and other school districts 
Interested In this type of program. ' 

This guide is not Intended to be all inclusive. Nor is Pursuing the 
Human Side, of Driving the only way to address the teenage driving problem. 
Hopefully, it will serve as a catalyst for discussion and learning in the 
area of affective education and safe and responsible driving. 



Dr. Byron E. Lesper, Superintendent 
Kelso SehooV District 
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ACTIVITY -FORMAT , 

PURPOSE . • . 

. . States what the activity is designed to do and/or how It can bene- 
fit studentp. l^e act1v1ty"may have broader or more varied application 
than the stated purpose which the group leader can develop. 

DESCRIPTION 

1 , Gfvts a short concise eKplan^tioh of what happens during the ac- 
*t1vity Implementation. This section will hopefuny function as an 
annotated bibliography which the group leader can read through quickly 
to get an idea of that in which the students and group leader will be 
involved. 

PREPARATION ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

. . States the group leadgr's rasponsiblllties prior to implementing the 
activity. These rasponti bill ties may deal with reviewing certain back- 
ground Information and davel oping and/or gathering materials or equip- 
ment. ' 

IMPLEMENTATION . . , 

. . Gives a stap'by-s tap 'procedure for the group leader In using tha 
activity. >^ The implamentatlon section of an activity is detailed and in 
some cases lengthy, Batora eliminating any of the steps In the imple- 
mentation section of an activity^ the group Jaadar should datermlne its 
affect on tha stated purposa. 

EVALUATION 

. . Exists to determine the future needs of the student, the effective- 
ness of the group leader, and the usefulness of the activity.^* 



ACTIVITY FORMAT (2) 

EVALUATION (Cont'd) 

In evaluating an activity, the group leader needs' to review the purpose 
of that activity and determine whether it was accomplished. This refer- 
ence to the purpose has been noted in several of the activity evaluations, 
but rather than be repetitious. It Is primarily left to the responsibility 
of the group leader. Information and questions contained in this- section 
are thus mainly concerned with examining student feedback and interaction. 

COMMENTS . 

. . Give subjective observations, cautioniiry notes, and general statements 
They represent the reactions of people who have used the activity or a 
closely related activity. Space has been provided in each activity for 
the group, leader to develop additional comments. 



ACTIVITIES AND PURPOSES ' . ' - 

i . • ■ 

t UNIT 1. ORIENTATION , . - ' / - , ; 

1. ESTABLISHING CLASS ATMOSPHERI ^ 

. . To provide a relaxed, but controned, atmosphere In which the 
> . students feel comfortable eKpressIng their thoughts-, feelings and ■ 

actions. 

. . To provide an overview of Pursuing the Human Side of Driving . 

. . To establish discussion rules and student responslbllltlesi 

. . To Identify specific factors that affect driving. , 

2. PRE AND POST SELF-ATTITUDE RATING . . 

. . To allow students to personally assess what changes have taken 
place oonceming their individual attitudes or feelings towards 
themselves and others as a result of participating In Pursulnq the 
Human Side of Driving . — — 

UNIT 2. qOMMUNlCATION SKILLS ^ . , 

3. DIMENSIONS 'OF COOPERATION - ^ • 

. .To demonstrate that two-way communication involves a process 
of giving and taking. , ' 

. , To show that feeling and need cues are transmitted in ways 
other than verbally. 

. . To Illustrate how cooperation can be a frustrating experience, 
especially when a person is Wmited to non-verbal conmuni cation and/or 
Is working against a time limit. , . ■ 

4. TINKlR TOYS 

. . To emphasize the value of using a multi -sensory approattn in 
the communication process. 

UNIT 3. SKILLFUL DECISION MAKER AND WHY 

5. PETE'S DAY NO. 1 : 

. . To niustrate that we are .confronted with a number of decisions 
everyday, and that many times when decisions are delayed they may 
be more difficult to m|ke with a greater chance of negative conse- ' 
quences. , ' , 
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6. LIFEUNE ' 

. . To aid the students In recognizing past achievements ^ establishing 
future goals, and determining specific decisions {o be mad^ and people 
to be consulted in order to accomplish these goals; " ^ 

7. REASONS WHY 

* . To alert students to some of their less obvious reasons for or 
objectives in driving* 

* , To help students develop non-driving alternatives to accomplish 
these same objectives, , 



UNIT 4. ^ RECOGNIZINff POSSIBLE DEdlSlONS' " . ' 

8. FINDING AND DEFINING DECISIONS 

. . To increase the students* awareness of their decision-making 
possibilities, - ^ 

9, DECISIONS POSSIBLE AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 

\- \ . determine when a decision is possible and the TeTattve im- 

portance of certain , decisions. . . ^ 

^ ' 10, EMOTIONS.^- ^ACTS ' " ' \ ^ 

. * To provlfle Information concerning emotidns including posit1\/e and 
healthy ways of releasing terrsions caused by emptions, 

IT; EMOTIONS FEEL WHEEL/SCAVENSER HUNT ^ ^ 

, , To assist students in identlfyitig and/or expressing a^ariety of 
^ their emotions. ^ 

, . To show how certain driving related objects or activities repre- 
sent different emotions to each individual, ' . . 

12, EMOTIONS NAME IT/ CLAIM IT^ . ^ * 

. , To promote students' identif icat'ioa and acceptance of their emo- 
tions . , . 

13. EMOTIONS — ANXIETY - 

* • To give the students ah opportunity to experience the physical 
and psychological changes that take place in an anxiety producing 
setting, . 

* - " 

• To help students explore driving situations that cause anxiety 
and detemlna when anxiety may be beneficial or detrimental* 

To develop ways to cope with or use anxiety to advantage when 
' driving, " ^ 

io 




14. DECISION:. ALCOHOL 

.. . To raise and inyistlga'te with the st^jdents a nunter of alcohol 
related iquestions: To drink or not to drink , to use or abuse al- 
cohol, and how specifically a personi" use or abuse of alcohSl can 
■ affect those .people with whom he/'She interacts. • 

' is; PEER INFLUENCE . ■ ' , , ' . *" 

.'. To' help students Identify situations where peer influence is" 
■strong, understand why it is so effective, and realize what alter- 
natives are avanable for dealing with peer Influence. ' 

16. ANALYSIS OF A SELECTED TELEVISION PROGRAM - 

. . To see, how uelevlsion-hiis played an enormous rble in shaping 
, or molding people's feelings, attitude development,' and behavior 
both in general and in traffilc safety. • 

17. PETE 'I DAY NO. 2 " ;■ ' ' "> 

. - To stimulate a discussion ph how and/or :why people make de- ^ 
cislons. ^ ^ 



WHAt IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? . 

18'. GiniNG IT TOGETHER IS LIFE ITSELF . • 

■ . . To offer students a starting point for a discussion on life,- 
, .and mental health. 

19. BOARD OF DIRECTORS ' - 

. ; To assist students in determining what effect or influence 
, people close, to, them have had In establishing tKeIr individual 
' Values. ' ' , 

20. HE, SHEj OR ME . 

. ' . .To stimulate students to. think about sex stereotyping on an 
indiyidual and societal level and how stereotyping affects de- 
cision-making and driving. • , 

. . To urge students to determine methods for reducing the 1n- 
^ fluence of sex, stereotyping as it relates to driving. 

21 . ' TWENTY THINGS Yoi LOVE TO DO 

. . To help students examine their most prized and cherished ac-. 
' tlvitles so that they can answer the question, "Am I really qettin 
what I want out of my life?" r 
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22. DETERMINING VALUES AND QO^IS 

' - To help students examine and test some of their values to see if 
these values are truly important to them or if the^ are just transi- 
tory opinions. 

. . To assist students in setting individual goals and developing a 
plan- of action for achieving them. 

23. CURRENT ISSUES VALUES GRID 

. . To help the student? realize the intensity of their values. 

, . To acquaint students with one set of general steps in the valu- 
ing process and have them determine which of these steps they have 
taken or would like to take. 

24. PUZZLE ON THE FLOOR 

. . To build a supportive group atmosphere for the course where the 
students will be able to express their views. 

. . To provide a stimulus for a discussion on individual differences 
and listening skills. 

25. EARL NIGHTINGALE'S - "THE MAGIC WORD" 

. . To present information to the students on what helps make people 
successful. 

. . To introduce some of the basic causes of success or failure to th 
students . . 

. . To assist students in understanding themselves and their relation 
ship to others. 

6. ROLES — AGREE-DISAGREE 

. . To increase students' awareness of what sex biases and feel inqs 
they have, ^ 

. . To illustrate how sex bias or stereotyping influences their de- 
.cisions. » , 

7. PEOPLE OF THE PAST - ROLE PLAYING 

. .'To create empathy and understanding within students for the life 
situations of others. * 

. LAW ENFORCEMENT . ■ 
' . . To mustrate how miUieaH^nri 4^^.^^^^. : 



29"Ji LAWS AND ENFORCEMENT - ASREE-DISAGREE 
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. .To assist the students In evaluating their stand on cer- 
tain laws and law enforcement issues. - 



30. 



IN SOFEONE ELSE'S SHOES 



. . To allow students fo develop and/or promote greater un'der- 
standinS of their feelings and others' feeling toward traffic 
enf ol'ctment , courts, driver Improvement, and other people 1n- 
volvedi 

31. THE RACE ^ 

. . To develop students' awareness of their attitudes towards 
the Influence of othftr^. 

, . To help students recognize that Interactions in accident 
situations or life In general can be very complex, tough to 



ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES 

32. INFORMATION GATHtRINS - STUMBLING BLOCKS 

. . To Increase the students' ability to recognize and avoid 
four common, mistakes In Information gathering. 

33. HIDDEN ASSUMPTIONS 1 

. , To Inject axcltemant and, enthusiasm Into the course when 
studtrit Interest ieams to N 

* , To highlight how much hiddeh assumptions or prejudlees 
can 1nf]ijenca a person's .ability to Interpret and respond 
to a situation ■ " 

3C TAMING EMOTIONS 

^ . i To Stimulate Students' interesj in, and. appreciation for, 
dealing with emotions .in a non-destructive or positive manner. 

35. ALCOHOL — FACT OR FALLACY 

. . To give students a chance to express and evaluate what they 
believe about alcohol and receive added alcohol Information. 

36. ALCOHOL — THE PARTY ; - 

. . To have the students experience an "alternatives and outcomes 
search or sorting process when confronted with alcohol, driving, 
and sex roles conflicts.' 

37. INSURANCE — MNK ORDER 

.. . To inform students as to the different types of automobile 
Insurance. 




. ."^p show how they express their attitudes and values in the type of 
insurance coverage they choose. yC 

38. CHOICE WITH RESPONSIBILITY 

. .To develop an awareness In the students of when, how, and to what de- 
gree their actions affect peers, parents, friends, etc. 

39. CRASH AVOIDANCE 

: ' To provide students with last minute, evasive actlor) experience 
Illustrating the need for planning in. split second decis1on-mak1na 
situations. ' 

. . To point out some activities which cause^us to be Inattentive to 
the dnving task and how potentially dangerous this inattention can be 
in a critical situation, 

; ' ,19 

UNIT 7. RANKING ALTERNATIVES AND DECIDING 

40. HOMEWORK 

. . To illustrate that when emotional stress is strong enough, it may 
completely ovemde rational decision-making. 

• • To search for positive and realistic ways to channel or release 
emotional stress. 

41. TENDER LOVING" CARE 

i . To -acquaint students with the four decision-making strateqies — Wish 
Escape, Safe, and Combination. . ^ ^ 

42i WHAT IF ' , . ■ 

. . To illustrate the heed for and difficulty In making decisions with 
incomplete information. ^ 

. .To provide students with practice in *us1ng the entire decision- 
making process and seeing how one may lead to another. 

43. MARK'S CASE OF CONSCIENCE _ ■ .. . 

'u' ^2 3]^® students a chance to make a decision, see the outcomes of ' 
that decision, and make any additional decisions as a result of the 
outcome. 



. . To examine a situation from a number of subjective points of view. 



SITUATIONS 



. . To enable students to work through and utilize the decislon-makina 
process in a variety of situations. 
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UNIT NO. 1 

UNIT TITLE: ORIENTATION 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: ESTABLISHING CLASS ATMOSPHERE (1) 

Purpose:v . . To provide a relaxed, but controlled, atmosphere In which the 

students feel comfortable expressing their thoughts, feelings, and . 
actions. 

. . To provide an ovarvlaw of Pursuing the Human SI de of Driving. 
. . To establish the ground rules and student responslbilltlas, 
. . To identify spicific factors that affect driving, 

A, Description : * 

The atmosphere astablishad the first day of class can datermina the success 
of the remainder of the schedulad classes* With the uSa of illustrative 
posters » an overview of the course is given showing the diffarant s taps In- 
volved In the daclsion-makjng process. Discussion on ground rules and 
student rasponslbilitlas Is presantad by the group leader, two person inter 
views allow members of the class to learn a little bit about fiVeryone. 
Brainstorming rules are astabli shed and thtn small groups brainstorm on , , 
factors that affect or influence driving, 

B. Preparation .' , 

1. Te establish a positi^a anvironment,, the following suggestions are of- 
fered • 

a. Place thought^provoklng posters on the wallsi ^ ^ 

(1) "This is your class, what will you do with It?" 

(2) "If you are not a part of the solution/ you are part of thg 
problem." ' J 

(3) "Not to decide, is tq^decide." 



, • able to choose the lines of greatest advantage instead 
yielding to the path of least resistance." 

George Barnard Shaw 

b. Develop posters illustrating the following decision-making steps: 
(1) Determining when a decision 1s possible. 

' , (2) Determining what Is Important and what I want. 

(3) Determining the alternatives available and predicting possible 
outcomes. , 

(4) Ranking the alternatives and making a decision. 

(5) Evaluating my decision. 

c. Create a poster concerning the five ground rules. 

d. Prepare a poster dealing with emotions and decision making. 

e. Arrange the chairs or desks so each student can' see all the other stu- 
dents, (e.g. circle^ u-shape .— the group leader should be a part of 
this circle, not sitting behind the desk.) 

f. Tape contemporary music or ourchase records and have equipment to play 
the.rnusic available. Try to use music which is current, but not "hard 
rock." , . F , 

Implementation • 

1. Play background music as the students enter. the room and up until' the time 
■ you are refldy for class to begin. 

2. Explain that this course is based around the decision-making process. It 
will deal with decisions that individuals are confronted with cohcerning 
driving, school, home, work, etc. , ' j 

i. with the use of the illustrative posters, briefly explain the decision- 
making steps. Bring out that at times during the course you will be re- 
ferring to the posters in reference to where. the class is In the decision- 
making process, 



4. The following are some comments that could be used In order to set the 
tone for the entire course: 

a. We will all start with mutual trust and respect for each other's ' 
feelings, values, and opinions. - • 

b. The ground rules are: 

(1) Everyone has the right to be listened to. ' 

(2) You are not obligated to talk — you may pass at any time. 

(3) No one cuts anyone down either verbally or with actions. 

(4) There Is no such thing as a "stupid question." 

(5) Talk at any time — raising your hand is not necessary, but 
keep from interrupting when someone else is talking. 

c. Your class will be as successful as you want It to be. 
.. student responsibilities should be discussed and Include: 

a. Getting as much out of cT-ass as they feel they need. 

b. Cooperating with other students when working 1n groups. 

c. Putting something Into the^ class' so something will come out. 

d. Making the cless. a success, {Enjdyable experience, meaningful, 
, and relevant.) ■ " ' % 

e. Identifying the factors influencing driving which they would like 
to study. . 

f. Anonymously eyaluattng the class'i mate'rials, procedures, and the ^ 
group lepder^ 

State: "In order to be successful in workingin this type of class, it 
is Important that^^we get to know each other." (The group leader should 
be Involved In this actlvl^.) ' 
Instruct the students to Interview the persons to their left or across 
from them asking any or all of the following questions; 

a. Nam ' -• 

b. Number of brothers and/or sisters 



c, Posftion 1n family 

d. What do you plan on doing whtn you gat out of school (graduate)? 
One word that would describe your three years 1h high school* 

f. One thing you would like to do, . ^ ^ 

8, The following group leader's responsibilities phould be pointed out to the 
students: * . 

a* Acting as a mediator or facilitator and obtaining and supplying ma- 
terials necessary for the activities. 

Enforcing the discussion rules* (It might be necessary to mention the 
^ discussion rules again,) 

c. Obtaining Information on successful living and better driving, 

d. Using a variety of teaching methods* 

e. Understanding and supporting individual differences, 

f. Receiving student input regarding course content with no evaluation or 
value judgments being made* 

,9* Review how you plan to evaluate the students and/or iiow they can evaluate 
themselves* If grades are going to be given restate ho\^hey will be deter- 
minedp Teview attendance policy^ etc. 

10* Point out the brainstorming rules which need .to be followed throughout the 
class. ' , 

a* No judgment regarding a person *s ideas is allowed in a brainstorming 

session. ^ 

. . ■■ . . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

b* Everyone is encouraged to thtnk up as wild ideas as possiblt. 

c. Quantity is encouraged; the'longer the 'list of IdeaSi the better, 

d* Everyone is encouraged to build upon the ideas of others, 

e. Record each idea at least by a key word or phrase, 
11. Take, the class through a short brainstorming session^to give them an idea 

of how it works. The following are some brainstorming topics that might 

be used: 




a. How many ways ce.i you think of to make this class a happltr, more 
tnjoyabli placi to bt? 

b. Your three-ton moving van, loaded with one million pipe cleaners 
(orballobns or chestnuts), skids off the road and gets stuck In the,, 
mud'. How many ways can you think of for using your cargo to get 
your truck out of the mud? 

^c. What interesting new subjects might be offered at this school next 
year? ^ ^ 

In the large group, brainstorm factors that have Influenced or affected 
driving negatively or caused problems for drivers^ 
Break the students into small groups to Identify three' to five specific 
questions they have on one or twq of the general areas listed on the 
board. , ' 

After each small group has identified three to five specific questions, 
have the small groups report and let tveryonF build on one ahother's 
questions^ , . - ^^--^^ 

At the conclusion of the small group brainstorming, \he group leader 
then asks the groups to explain their Tists as the group leader (or 
selected student) puts the entire list on the board. This could be_ 
done In a round-robin fashipn Jumping from one group to another. group, 
with ins^uctlons for the recorder to cross out Items which are duplicate 
Have the isrnaTl grpup members turn In tfifir brainstorming lists dealing 

With the influencing factors. Please note' Make sure that these factors 

^ ^ ^ ' - ... ^ " -. - ^ 

are covered someplace in the course. It may mean you as the group leader 

are going to havt to develop certain activities. 
Suninarlie the ifttlvl^y by explaining that the course content will In- 
clude m^ny of the Items Identified by the students. It should be pointed 
out, however, that there may be some things that they did not Identify 



which must be covired. (Note: Sometimes this may require the group leader's 

assistance, In the Identification of other possible factors Influencing driv- 
ing.) 

18. Variation; » 

a. The follbwlng activity can ba used In^lace of brainstorming sesiiion. 
(Time framei 2 days) . 

b. Group collages (In the shape of a car or person, etc.) of the factors in- 
fluencing driving could be done in place of the forrrialized brainstorming 
session^ but it is still advisable for the groups to Identify the factors 
on paper before beginning the group collage, 

c. After the collages are completed , each group exhibits its collage and ex- 
pTalns the factors by pointing out the various pictures and how they re- 
late to one's ability to drive. . ' ^ 

Evaluation s * , 

1. Observe the small groups. Are they intense in, bbred with, excited aboutj 
yawning during the activity? Are they observing the brainstorrting rules? 

2. Were the small groups s^till involved even after time was called? (Showing 
strong interest.) % ^ 

3. WerfeHthe small groups able* to Identify many of the Influencing factors? 
(Their list may no doubt be different from yours.) ^ . ^ ' 

4. How much of a 0aft did you, as the group leader, have to take by enforcing 
the brainstorming artd ground rules? ' , " ' 

CofTunents i "\ , * . . 

1. What happens the first day may determine the atmosphere for the remainder 

\ ■ 
of the scheduled cl asses, \ 

2. It is important that the group leader be a part of the seating arrangements 



If the group leader 1s concerned about the comfort level of the students 
when seltcting pairs for the Interview, he/she should have them Inter- 
view their neighbors who are usually their friends. If the group leader 
wants the students to learn nsw things about another class member, he/shi 
should match pairs across the room. 



UNIT NO. T ' ' ' ' 

UNIT TITLE; OmENTATION ' . • 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: PRE AND POST SELF-ATTITUDE ^TfNS (2) 

■ ^ ■ ' . /■ ■ ' ■ " . - ^ _ * • 

Purpose: .^u To §11 ow students to personany assess what-changes have taken place 
concerning their Indlvf dual attitudes or feelings towards themselves and 
others as a result of participating In Pursuing the Human Side of Driving . 

A. DtscHbtion : ^ ' 
Individually students complete the pre-rating sheet, seal » code, and store their 
ratings. Near the end of the course, students- complete a post-rating sheet and 
compare it to their pre-ratlng sheet looking for changes. 

B. v Preparation : « . . 

1. For the pre-rating, secure a pre- rating- sheet for each student ^2-3)* a / 
stapler and a locked storage, afe^i (filing cabinet, etc^^^ 
pleted pre-rating sheets. 
. : 2. For the post-rating, secure a post-fating sheet for each student (2-4) and 
a copy of the rating shflet comparison, questions for each student (2-5); 

Implgmentatlon ^ . * . 

Pre-rating (To be completed near beginning of course) 
1. Ask the students to scatter thef-r chfcirs to gain privacy. 
\ ^ 2\ Olstribute Ae pre-rating sheets and Instruct the students to rate them- 
selves for each statement. Ask students to be perfectly honest with- them- ' 
selves and point out that no one else will see these ratings. 
3. When students have finished. Instruct them to fold' the paper several times, 
stap1e.1t, and write their name or a pfn name of their choice on the paper. 
^ 4. Collect the students' stapled rating sheets and store them In a locked cabinet. 

^ ■ . . ' ^ ' ■ ■ / 

Crefft: Earl Nlghtinqale's Lead the Field Series . Earl Nightingale ■ • 



5. Point out to the students that near the end of the cburse they wni be do- 
ing a post-rating and then comparing the two to see what changts -havi oc- 
curred. • . 

.' '- ' ■ ' * 

Post-rating (To be completed near end of coursi.) 

1. Have studint scatter their chatrs ^ hand out the post-rating sheet. Re- 
mind students to honestly complete the rati ng> sheet, since no one else will 
see what tliey have checked. 

2. When students have completed the post-rating sheet, hand out the pre-rating 
Sheets aeMrdIng to thff itudents' pen names. 

3. Instruct the students to^ompare the two ratings and check Items which have 
changed. ^ 

4. After students have had a chance to cofflpare tWelr pre and post+ratlng sheets, 
ask some of the questions from the "Rating Sheet Comparison QuMtlfans." If 
studentsVdesIre' to discuss any of the questions, changes that occurred, etc., 
this should he encouraged, but only In a very supportive atmosphere. 

5. Conclude the activity by distributing the "Rating Sheet Comparison Questions" 
to the st idents^for Individual study. • . 

Eyaluatlon ; 

1. What wene the students ' reactions to the attitude rating sheet? ' 
I. Were studentj Intent or unconcepned when compariing the two rating sheets? 

Cottiiierits i ^ ^ j 

1. The group leader should be Involved In this actlvl^ along with the students,, 
I. If students are .tbsent when the ^pre-rating sheet Is filled out, be sure they 
have an opportunity to complete this when they return to class. 



* ■ PRE-RATING. SHEET ' 

' " ^ ' ■ , ^ ' \ " / ^ ' \ ' 

Dirtctions* - To help you think aboufr^yourself , statements on which you can rate 
yourself are given. ' , 



See where you stand now. ^ 

Be perfectly honest. No one will ste. these ratings 



you. 



I try to have a positive attitude. 

I ball eye we beconie what we think about* 

I feel good about accQmpllshments. 

I try to find aays to hilp other people. 

I have bad breakt. ■ ^ ^ 

1 do Juft enough to get by. 

I approach thinjjs confidently* 

Hy friends try to operate at their best 
potential . , ^ 

I expect failure* 

I try to see rhVself as others see me. 

I -think friends are more capable 
. than I am. , " 

*l give up easily when I can't seem to 
reach^rriy gqals. , 

At work and School i I perform at ^ay top 
ability. 

4ihen there is a problem at work or it 
school, I am part of the solution. 

I try to improve^ n\y attitudes. 

When I failt I come right back* 

I feel others are luckier than I am. 



I treat others as though they ware 
important* 

I expect to succeed* 



Some- y ' ' - 

Never Seldom times Often Usually 
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\ PQST-RAtlNS SHEET 

Directions: No on^ win sea the ra^tingl but you; try to be complete 
yourself when answering* 

Complete this rating sheet and compare 1t to the pre-ra 



. I*try to have a positive attitude. ^ 

1 believe become what we think about. 

I feel good about my aceompllshments/ 

I try to find ways to help other people, 

I have bad breaks. 

I do Just enough to^et by. 

I approach things cphfldently. 

My, friends try to operate at their best 
potentiiil . . ^ 

I eKpact failure. ^ \ ; " 

I try to see snyself as others sfee me. ^ 

I think my friends are rnoce>capable 
than I am. , 

I give up easily when I can't-s«etii to 
reach my gMTs. 

At work and school derform at my tbb 
ability. r ; 

When there 1$ a proBlem at work or at 
school, I am part or the solution. 

Ltry to improve attitudes. 

When I fall, I come /right back. 

I feel others are yuckier than I am. 

I treat others as /though they were 
Important. 

1 expect to succied* 



Some- 

Never Seldom times Often 



■ *.>•. 



UC., 
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RATING SHEET COMPARISON QUESTIONS 



'KNOW/ "miMf 
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1 . In how many of, the areas were there changes? 

2. Do you feel good or bad about these-changes? 

3. Ate these changes positive or negative? 

4. Why might there have been a change in some of the 
areas? 

5. If there was a^ positive change, what do you 
attribute It to? 

6. If there was a negative change, what might the 
reason be? What action. If you desired, could 
you take to change this negative point? 

7. If you had done this three years ago, would you have 
rated yourself the same now? 

8. What changes would you expect If you were to do this again three years 
from now? 

If you are concerned or happy about these changes, who could you talk to? 
What might no change Indicate? 
What do you pUn on doing with these rating sheets? 




c 't • c ■ 



Responses to be turned In: 
I learned that 



I was surprised that I 
I am proud that 



UNIT NO. 2 

UNIT TITLE: COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: DIMENSIONS OF COOPERATION (3) 

Pyrpose: , , To demonstrate that two-way cormiuni cation involvas a procsss of 
giving and taking. 

. , To show that fetllng and need cues are transmitted In ways other 
than verbally, 

• . To illustrate how cooperation can be a frustrating experience* es- 
pecially when a person 1s limited to non-verbal communication and/or 
Is working against a time limit. 

A. Description : 

Each member of a small group is given an envelope containing several pieces 
of cardboard. Each individual in the group attempts to construct a square 
by sharing pieces with other membars in his/her group. Specific limitations 
are imposed on the group* At the completion of the activity^ a report can be 
made by each member concerning cooperationi feelings, and behavior observed* 

B. Preparation : 

1, Prepare the five envelopes. Refer to pages 3-8 through 3-10 at the end 
of this activity for details on construction of squares and distribution 
of pieces In each envelope, ^ 

2, Prepare sufficient copies of "Report of Observation" (3-S), "Report of 
Experience" (3-6), and "Dimensions of Cooperation" (3-7) for each student, 

3, Position the table(i) according to the number of groups to be involved 
with five chairs at each table. 

C. Impleinentatlon .' . 

1. Divide the class into groups of five s,tudents, not assigning some of the 



students to be a giroup so they can act as observers. 
Z. Give each member of the group an envelope. Each group should have five 

envelopes lettered "A" through "E." 
3. Instruct the groups as follows: 

a. Each of you have an envelope containing pieces of cardboard for forming 
squares. When I give the signal to begin, the task of your group Is to 
form five squares of equal size. The task will not be completed until 
each Individual In your group has a perfect square of the same size as 
that held by others. 

b. Specific limitations are Imposed upon your group during this exercise: 

( 1 ) NO member may speak . 

(2) member may ask another member for a card or In ANY WAY SISNAL 
that another person is to give him/her a card. 

(3) Menders may, however, GIVE cards to other members. 

(4) Fifteen minutes is all the time you will have to complete your 
squares. 

c. The groups will be monitored and grotjnd rules will be enforced. 

d. As one group completes its task, the members may silently observe other 
groups at work. 

e . Optional .■ • 

(1) Additional Information may be given depending upon amount of time 
available for activity. 

(a) Each individual square will cohtain only "x" number of pieces. 
(Three in three square, four in four square, and five in five 
square.) 

. Ask observers to notice the feelings and behavior of the Individuals in the 
small group. 

. Ask thi students to take ill of the pieces out of their envelopes and begin. 

3-2 
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During the dctivlty enforce the rules If they are broken." This will 
increase frustration. 

When the exercise is over, ask the students to replace all the pieces 
of the same color in one envelope. 



9. 



8, 



7. 



Hand out to the observers "No. 1 - Report of Observations " (3-5) so they maj 
jot down points they wish to remember from this observation. 
Hand out to the participants "No. 2 - Report Your Experience" (3-6) so they 
may note their feelings. 

When students have been allowed several minutes to record their feelings 



and observations, ask the following: 

a. Did some individuals work on only their own puzzle? 

b. If some finished their puzzle, did they sit back and wait for the others 
to finish? 

c. Did you work as a member of the group? 

d. Whtt forms of non-verbal coimuni cation were used? 

e. How did you feel not being able to talk during this exercise? 

10. Encourage any comnents students would like to make from their reports or 
observations . 

n. Hand out the follow up sheet "No. 3 - Dimensions of Cooperation" (3-7) to 
all class members and allow a few minutes for them to work on it. 

12. Ask students to think back on their actions during this activity to deter- 
mine what meaning these might have had and whether or not their actions 
during the activity were characteristic of their everyday behavior. (This 
Is a thinking questionj no student answer is expected,) 

D. Evaluation : 

1. When answering questions on handouts No. 1 and 2, or in jeneral discussion, 
was it evident that students were able to Identify the feelings and specific 
behavior which helped or hindered cooperation? 
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2. According to their responsis ojri handout No, 3, or in gtneral discussion* 
were they able to Identify the behavior required for cooperation and ways 
they might be able to use these ideas in out-of-class situations? 

Comnients : 

1, If two or more groups are being used, a race might be started to see which 
group finishes first. This will increase the anxiety within the groups to 
complete the squares. Use their expressions of frustration as an opportunity 

*to discuss emotions. 

2, The following are three versions for making a set of squares: 

a. Version A - 3-p1ece square (3-8) 

b. Version B - 4-p1ece square (3-9) 

c. Version C - S-plece square (3-10) 

3, Try to get as many students Involved in the activity as possible. 

4* Observe participants' actions durina ;he activity* Ask students leading 
que^tl^s^ (as found in No* 1 and Z) during the discussion part of the ac» 
tlvity. 

5* The reports Included In this activity might be more effective, If the stu» 
dents are told they Will not be tumed in. 
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■ • No. 1 
REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS • , 

^' For Four-Pi ece Square 'and Five-PiQce Square 

1. When someone holding a key piece did not sae the solution: 

What do you think other members felt? 

What clues did you pick up that made you think so? 

2. When someone had completed his/her square correctly and then sat back 
with a self-satisfied smile on his/her face: 

What would you guiss were his/her feelings? 

What reactions did you notice from other members? - 
What would you au«s_ he/she was feeling? 
What were your own feelings? 

3. When a person could not see the solution as quickly as the others: 

What did you think was the feeling of the others toward that person? 
What were your own feelings toward the person? 

4. What evidence did you see of trying to help one anottjer? 

5. What did you experience during the exercise? 

• ° For Three-Piece Square : 

1. What evidence did you see of trying to help one another? 

2. What evidence did you see of help being withheld? 

3. How did people act when they had completed their part of the task? How 
did their behavior make you feel?- . 
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No. 2 

REPORT YOUR EXPERIENCE 



Recal 1 and write your feelings and your observations that took place during the 
exirclse. ' 

Identify and be prepared to report specific behavior which helped or hindered 
cooperation. 



Examples of specliic behavior. (Note as 
many as you can. ) 



1. When a person held on to a key piece 
because he did not see the solution. 

Z. When a person cofflpleted his square 
correctly and sat back. 

3. When a persoo could not see the solu- 
tloh as quickly as others. 

4. When a person tried to give to another 
person. 

5. When a person withheld from another. 
Add othtriJ 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



For each behavior Indicate your 
experience and observations as 
follows I 
Your Feelings " 
Your Guess About Others' Feelings 
Any Nonverbal Reactions 
How It Helped - How It Hindered 



si 
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No. - 3 



DIMENSIONS OF COOPERATION 



Ideas about coopefatlon and behavior re- 
quired for cooperation which I have be- 
come aware of 1n this exercise. 



Ways I think I can use these ideas In 
,out-of-class situations. Including 
driving. 
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tudiiits to put 



Marii thi five^vglopis A, B| C, D| and I. DIstHbutg^ thi cardboard pigcis in the f1v§ envilopis as folloiiii 




I piioes iihii 
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VERSION B - (4^Piece Square) 
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UNIT NO. 2 



UNIT TITLE: COWUNICATION SKILLS 
NAME OF ACTiyiTY: TINKER TO YS (4) 



Purposes , , To emphasize the value of usinfj a mult1 -sensory apprciach in the 
coinmuni cation process, " 

A, Description : *j 

One of the volunteers constructs an object with tinker toys out of the 
sight of the other volunteer. During cons^ctlon the cqnvnunlcator at-- 
tempts to describe his procedure so the other voluntaeri the rtcaiver, 
can duplicate the objact using his own set of tinker toys* The rest of 
the students in the cTass observe this interaction. When both volunteers 
have comirleted thair tinker toy structures, the entire class discusses the 
actlvltyWd coiTiTiunI cations in general. 




B, Preparatlor 

1. Have avallabla two, small sets of tinker toys (with ^a minimum of 20 
places) making sure that each set Is matched in number and size of . 
pieces. . , ' " , 

2. Place chairs at the end of two tables and posftion the tables and 
chairs as shown below* ^ - 



D 




The chalfs should -be back to back with no chance of a parson sitting at 
one table seeing a peMon seated at the other table. (I.e. mirrors, 
vi^ndowsi fte.) 



i|te:^k for or select two "volunteers^" Designate one as the copiunieatop and 

ifO^.-ijiUi^-other es -the receiver/;-' ''^ . ■- 

Explain the fon«fIng ru1^ ' 

;** 9^^^^ to crtitt a Shapi out of the tinker toys. 

|v . The receiver Is to dupllcatt that shapt. 

c. The eommunlcator can use any form of verbalization he/shi wishes to 
- describe the shape of the pbject he/she Is making. . 
{ d. Use any of the pieces to. complete the objects. 

The recelyer may not look at or ask questions of the cormiunlcitor. 

3. The comnunicator Is then Instructed to begin to design and construct an 
obdt0 and to describe that object to the recti ver.^ V 

4. After the first ten minutes, or when half of the tinker toy pieces have 
been used, the following rule may be added I 

a. The receiver nay now question the communicator provided the questlpnt 
. €M N answered by the comnunicator with ''yes" or ^^^^^^ 

b. Remenfeer, the coMnunlcator can only respond with "yes V or "no."" 

5. -Hhen the task is completed, or fifteen minutes before session ends, and . 

before |he coninun1c*tor and receiver view each otheif-'s deslflhr, ask^^t 
receiver and conmjnicatojr to express their" f 
, ireatest handicap was,. ^ °; 

a/ Cbutd you see any emo If So, what were they? Hm 

could you tell? , 

b, Whatdld the comiiunlcator and receiver do to coVer up and/or cope with 
their enotiohs? ^ 

c. Has It easier for the receiver when he/8j» could ask questions? 

4, How many of you would like to have been In the receiver or coimiunlcatpr 
* petition ^d^^^ Which position and why? 

IHitt ere some reasons for jiot wanting to be In either position? 



f. What are somi.ways in lift and/or 1n driving that we can communis * ' 

... . . ■ • ^ ! 

cata with each other? What happens when one or mora senses are 
taken away from us when we are trying to coimiunicate? | 

Eyaluatlon ' 

1. Did the students recognize breakdowns in the communtcation process? 

2. Could individuals verbalize some of the benefits of multi-sensory ! 
communication? ^ ' ^ | 

3* Did everyone join in the discussion after the activity? ! 

4, Did some of the observers have suggestions for improving on the in- | 
structions given by the communicator or questions asked by the receiver? 

Commtnts : 

K This activity can be expanded using one communicator and four receivers 
facing in opposite directions* They are not to look at each othar^s 
models. Observers cin wander around the room and observe the actions 

i 

Of the participants.^ One large sat of tinker toys evenly split five ways 
can be used/ This approach may restrict. the amount of feedback possible 
and slow the activity when the activity is opened up and all the receivers 
try to get their own^ questions answered. : 



UNIT NO. 3 

UNIT TITLE; SKILLFUi: DECISION MAKER AND WHY , 
NAME OF ACTIVITY r PETE'S DAY NO. 1 (5) 

' Purposti . . To musti-ate that we ire conffonted with i number of decisions 
ever-yday, and that many times when decisions are delayed they may be 
more difficult to make with a greater chance of ntgatlve eonsequences 

A. Description ; . 

By reading and/or hearing the story "Pete's Day." the students will be able 
to see what effect the decisions Pete made or delayed making had on him. 

B. Preparation : - 

1. Prepire "Pete's Day" on cassette tape, and/or have sufficient copies of 

"Pete's Day" duplicated for each student. 

. ' ■• . . ■ ■ # 

C. Implementation : " • . 

1. Point out to the students that making .a decision is not Just sdmethlng 
we concern ourselves with when these de^lons are: very big, such as 
when we want to buy a car or whethpr or not we want to get, married. We 
face a number of decisions daily in our lives. The story entitled 
"Pete's Day" win show, us some common decisions that come up every day. 

2. Distribute printed copies of the story and start the tape or read the. 
story. 

3. At the conclusion of the story, raise some of the following discussion 
questions I 

a. How realistic was the story? 

b. What were some of the decisions that Pete had to make during the 



c. Was there consistency in Pete's decisions?- Why or why not? 
Credit: Decisions and College Entrance Examination Board 



d. What decisions did Pete nwkt that ^ou might have made differently If 
you had been In the same situation? Mhy? (This should point out some 
areas where students' values differ.) 

e. Do you agree with Pete's parents In leiting him make his own decisions? 
Why or why not? 

f. If Pete had used the decision-making process for most or all of his de- . 
clslonsi would his di^ have been better? 

g. What do you feel was the purpose or "moral" to this story? 

4. Instruct students toi 

Write down a specific decision which they have delayed making and the positive 
or negative consequences of putting off that decisions or, write down all the 
decisions they were faced with yesterday (or tod^). ^slgnate with an £ 
those decisions that were satisfying. Designate with a U those decisions which 
produced outcomes which were not satisfying. Designate with an NM those de- 
cisions they did not make or they put off or delved making. 

5. Ask the student If Implementing a decision-making process would have moved 
some or those U, or NM decisions Into the S category. • 

6. Collect printed copies of the stor^ (these will be used again). 

Evaluation ; 

1. In the discussion were students able to see: 

a. The Importance of properly timing decision making. 

b. That there are a nuirtber of things affecting and determining when and how 
we make a decision. 

c. That using a decision-making process can cause our decisions to be more 
consistently satisfying. 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' # 

1. It should be^lnted out to the students that putting off a decision can some- 
times be helpful • especially when more Information Is needed, but making pro* 

^3 
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, crastlnation a habit can be very detrimental . At this time or phase 
■ the course, it 1s not essential to go into great depth and analyze each 
decision and consequence. This detailed examination will come later In 
the course. ' 
2. If a number of students in different classes felt the story was not 
realistic, you my want to write your own story or find another story 
with basically the sane there. 
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"PETE'S DAY" (2) 

Pete fe,n out of bed, knowing he had waited too longto be on time at school 
for his first period class. He had been up late at Gordon's party, against the 
wishes of his parents. But under the new "trust" plan they had agreed on after 
months of arguing, he was now allowed to make his own decisions. He was 17 and 
in the last month of his senior year 1n high school . He felt that he knew how 
to handle his. own life and plans. He threw on his Jeans and a t-shirt, yelling 
to his mother In the. kitchen that he would not have time for breakfast. 

Arriving at his English class ^twenty minutes late, he sank into his seat and 
smiled at his girl friend, Linda. Then he heard Miss Taylor say that they would 
spend the period reviewing for the test tomorrow on the novel they had been read- 
ing. When she said test, his heart began to beat faster. Next period he had a 
Contemporary Problems test that he had forgotten to study for. He knew he should 
be listening to the review because he hadn't finished reading the novel, but he 
had. to decide what he was going, to do for Contemporary Problems, He would ask 
Linda to brief him tonight for the English test. 

* . 

He could skip Contemporary Problems class and try to get a note to explain his 
absence; or he could ask his Contemporary Problems teacher, Mr. Fair, for a post- 
ponement of the test, but .since he had npt-been turning In his work very regularly, 
he doubted that Mr. Fair would give jHhiHt'he postponement j or he could take. the test 
and See what he could do on 1t. He could also go down to the Guidance Office and 
talk to his counselor about his college plans" That way he could get a note to 
excuse his absence in Contemporary Problems. • . 

As he left English class with Linda, he made plans to meet her for lunch and 
asked if he could study with her that evening. She smiled as she agreed to go over 
the material with him. He could always count on Linda. 

During his conference with the counselor, Mrs.- Arnold, his Contemporary Prob- 
lems work was mentioned. Mr. Fair had talked to her about the puor work that Pete 

48 
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PETE'S DAY" (3) , ^ 

Wis doing and told htf that his chances of getting into coll age would be seHously. ^ 
■ affected if he got a low grade this quarter. Her pleasant face turned red and she 
frowned when she learned, while writing out his pass, that he had missed Contemporary 
Problem for the conference. 

At noon Linda reminded him that they were to go to a scholarship meeting in the 
.auditorium. She also asked him if he had remembered to bring his scholarship appli- 
cation, which was due today. He had put off discussing the application with his 
parents, forgetting the date It was due. During the meeting he learned that all S 
late applications would be penallied by being reviewed after all others had been con- 
sidered. His chances for college were getting slimmer and sllmntr — especially if 
he did not square things aw^ with Mr. Fair about the Contemporary Problems test he 
hafl missed. He was beginning to feel miserable. 

Finally, his last class was over. While on his way to basketball practice, he 
stopped to talk to some friends. This made him lata, and as he diished into the 
locker room, he found only Tom there. Tom hastily sljoved something into his coat 
pocket and left without even looking at Pete. Pete guessed Tom was not staying for 
practice for sone reason. 

After the team came in to shower, at the end of practice. Coach Laird called all 
of them together. Juan h-H Just reported that his wallet was mlssingi It contained 
money his mother had given him to pay bins with after school. Juan's face was 
ashen with fear. That money meant a lot to his family. "Do any of you boys know 
anything about this?" the coach asked, looking from one face to another. 

When he came to Pete his eyts lingered the longesti he knew that Pete had been 
the last one out of the locker room. Pete found It hard to look him in the eye but 

e - . -- 

managed finally to do so. Then they were all disralsied. 

Pete walked home, trying to decide what he should do. He knm the coach Suspected 
him. - Should he tell him what he saw Tom doing when he entered? Would thi coach be- 



"PETE'S DAY" (4) . . ' 

. - ^ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■ ■ ■ ' ^' 1 ■ ■ 

lievt him? Ht kniM they could not pwvt ha had taken the Wallet, because ht * 

had not. But would the ^oach continue to suspect him? He admired the coach 

vfeiy much, yet did he want to tell on Tom? Maybe He could discuss It with his 

dad tonight and decide what he could do tomorrw. 

Feeling low when he got home, he was pleased to see the delighted look on 
his father's face as he entered. He was surprised his dad was earlyi 
Pete seldom sw him home much during the evenings, since his father worked so late. 
When his dad announced that he had gotten two tickets to the basketball tourna^ 
ment for tonight so that the two of them could go, Pete's face lit up and then 
fell. What was he going to do about his date with Linda and the test he had 
for English tomorrow? ' He loved basketball and hardly ever got to go with his 
dad, who wits also a fan. , 

When his dad saw the look on Pete's face, he asked for an explanation. Pete 
feebly explained that he had a date with Linda that would be hard to break. 
Sounding a little disappointed, his dad said, "Well, you're jnaking your own de- 
cisions. I know that I can get someone else to use the extra ticket If you 
decide not to go." With that Pete slowly went to the phone to call Linda. 



Reprinted with permission from Decisions and Outcomes by H. B. Selatt. Barbara 
Varenho^t, Richard Carey, and Gordon P, WTler, copyright 1973 by College En- 
.trance Examination Board, New York. a .y© &n 



UNIT NO. 3 ' 

iWlt TITLE'! A SKILLFUL DECISION HAKER AND WHY . 

name' of activity : LI FELINE (6) ' ' 

Purpose: . . To aid the students In recognl zing. past achltvements, establish- 
Ing future goals, and detennlr.ing specific decisions to be made and 
pepple to be consulted In order -to acconiplish those goals. 



crlptjon i 

EaqhNstudent^ uses a line to represent his/her lift. On his/her lifeline 
the stO^nt plots and dates past achievements, goals "for the future, de- 
cisions wkch must be made to reach those goals, and Individual people or 
organlzatlonX^who can help them make those Important decisions. 

B, Preparation ; 

1. Be ready with ktra sheets of paper and pencils for students who have 
forgotten them. , 

C. Implementation I 
The group leader should preltoce the activity by stating that when we reach 
decision points. It Is necessiw to have defined and be aware of our goals 
so we may decide in a manner consistent with achieving these goals. If we 
do not try to match our decisions to some of the big things we want job, 
friend, marriage, etc. — often those\decis1ons wIlT move us away from our 
goals and cause frustration and anKlety\ 

Instruct the students as followsi (The gi4up leader should do this activity 
on the blackboard as an example to the students.) 

1. With the long side of a sheet of paper towai\ds you, draw a line through 
, the center of the paper from left to right. \ 

Cftdit: Lift Planning Workshops . Herb Shepard \ / . 



2. PUe# a dot at taeh end of the line. 

3. Above the left hand dot put yqur birthdate. 

4. ' Abov^ the Hght hand dot put the date, (year or age) which Piprtstnts your 

best gutss of when you will die. If you are very uiicomfortable with this, 
you can put a question mark. The significant part ^ the exercise Is not 
the two dots, but the line In between. 

5. On your line put today's date In relation to when you were born and when you 
might die. , ' 

6. To the left of today's date, write at least one personal and one school or 
work (professional) accompli shn»nt of which you are very proud. These do 
not need to be dated. ' (This activity will not be turned In. > If using a 
personntl file for each'student, this should be noted.) 

7. In the right hand corner of your paper write at least one personal and one 
professional objective or goal you very much want to achieve or* reach. 

B. To the right Of today's date and above the line, plot these goals and write 

the dates when you hope to achieve them. 
. Btlow the line under each goal write one decision you must make In the future 

to work towards these goals. . * 

. Under the decision write one person or group who cm advise you and/or help 
you In making that decision. 

Questions which can be asked as discussion primers are; 
. Did you find this activity difficult? 

. Have you done this before either in your head or on paper? 

" ■ , i 

. Do you think you will directly consult the person or group you listed and 

tell them how they can help you make an Important decision? 
. Do you think your goals will change very much? , 
. Have they changed imjch over the last few years? 

. What are seme things which caused you or others you know to change their 
goals? '52 



D. Evaluatlofi i " y^, 
I 1. Wert studtnts Involvid In m activity — Did thty ask qutStlons,. 

concintratt on their written responses, and/or complete the activity? 
2. What comments were heard? ("This Is dumb," "I like doing this." etc.) 
; 3. Did the students respond enthus las tlcally and frankly to the dlscus- 
slon questions? 

' E, Commgnts i 

^™^~"^^~™^^^^ ' ^ ^ 

1. If students are having a difficult time getting Involved In the ac- 
. tlvlty, examples may need to be given. , . ' 

a. "Accomplishments proud of: . . 

(1) Driver's license v 

(2) Maintaining a long or strong friendship ' • 

(3) First car 

(4) School achievement— learning something new, grades, awards, 
etc. 

(5) Passed a difficult class . 

b. Goals: \ , \ 

(1) Date I plan on getting married 
^ (2) Date I will graduate from high school 

(3) Date I will purchase a car or home 

(4) Date I will be working at a fill 1 time job ' , 
2. The group" leader needs to be Involved In the activity by drawing his 

own lifeline on the board as students are Involved with theirs on paper 
and entering Into the discussion after the activity. 




'Unit no. 3 / :• ;° 

IWlt -Tml:' SKILLFUL DECISION MAKER AND WHY 

NAlfe OF ACtlVIfY; ^ RSASONS WHY . (7) ° ^ - 

^ ? ,. . ^ ''. ' ; ; 

Puppsse:. . . To altr-t s^ydtnts^ to some of their' less obvious reasonf fo> or '"^^ 

1"": ■ - • . . , • . . 

,'objactivts 1n driving. ' , . . ' . , 

• To help students develop nc'i-drlving alttrnatlves to accomplish 

. ■■ ' /. • ' ■ „4s 1,. a- :..- , . fT- .. . , , - 

those same, Objectives. , 

, 'r V . ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ■ • 

: M . btscHptlQii r k - , / ^ ^ v ? V 

Studghts Idtntify one driving experience and examine It tOidetermlne what 
they Were trylhg to accomplish In tKat instance,. .Non-driving alternatives 
are developed and compared tb thoSerwhich Include driving. Students choose 
, the most direct and positive approach to accomplish their objectives. 

■■ ■* r ■ " [ . - , 

B. Preparation : * " ' •' *^ 

• — J ■ 

Repreduce. sufficient copies of "Reasons Wh^" worksheet for eacK .student . (7^4J 

C. Imple^tatioL , ^ . |o 
V. Point out that frequently , the' ■driv^ used for reasohs other thai) 

' transportatldn such as venting frustration, gaining acGeptance of peers j 
securing prly^cy, and many others .v Often times 'we are:not aware* of all 
our reasons for driving and cahnot then. search for saffr and/or more 
satisfying ways to achieve 'these objectives An exainple might be a per- 
son driving fast and recklessly after a fight with.a date. The primary 
reason,s mtgh# be to vent fri^tration. or anger j and. If this reason and ' 
its Hsks are rectigni ltd, thi' person m^^^^ 

(e.g. phy^cal exercise)' to ^fed^ tHis frgstrati on or anger rather 
than risking a serious accident. 
2. Distribute the "Reasons Why" ^Heet. Us^ng' the. blackboard, give a' per- 
sonal tx^n^le on how the«sh@et can N» f i j If d out. Draw ths students ■ 



into this discussion by having them brainstorm what you might have wanted 
to accent I Ish In the driving experience you've noted and what your other 
. aitematlves'^were. 

3, 'Have the students complete the "Reasons Why" sheet with their own experl- 
enees. When students have completed several examples on their "Reasons • 
Why" sheets. Initiate a discussion In either small groups' or large groups 
with the students working In a round robin fashion. If they Vhoose, have 
them explain their personal experiences. 

Evaluation ; . i,- • 

1. Old" the students readily think of personal driving experiences and objectives? 

2. How many alternatives did the students present for Columns 2 and 4 pf the , ' 
'Reasons Why" sheet? - • 

3. Did many students admit a number of objectives for their driving of which 
they wer# not aware? 

4. Wert the students' reasons for driving superficial or Indicative of conslderabl 
introspection? 

5. Were the students' non-driving alternatives realistic an^iJould they be likely 
to Impleflient any of them? i • 

Coiiinents i 

1. The group leader may need to define the tanre "objectives" or "syb-conscious" 
and should discuss at some length what a sub-conscious objective Is. 

2. It Is essential for frank and meaningful discussion that the group leader 
choose an Intense ptrsonal experience as the example. If the group leader Is 
non-connlttal and chooses a mediocre experience, the students will probably 
follow suit. ■ ' 

3. Thiri «fi inr\y positive and important reasons for driving, and these should 
. be noted. . 



REASONS WHY 



pie of driving 
s you have had 
t Wiik. ^ , 


Note some of the things 
you hoped to accomplish 
i ^ during this driving eK- 
periince. 


Put a check next to the 
ones that you were aware 
of at the time. 


Write down one other way you 
could have accomplished your 
objectives without driving. 




■ 
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UNIT NO. 4 

UNIT TITLE; RECOGNIZING POSSIBLE DECISIONS 

NAME OF ACTIVITY; FINDING AND DEFINING DECISIONS (8) 

?urpose: . . To increase the students' awareness of their decision-making 
possibilities. 

i 

A. Description : ' 

Students look at one of their recent driving experiences and try to dis- 
cover an the possible decisions they made or could have made. Then they 
determine one thing they plan on doing that day and think of all the pos- 
sible decisions they might have to make, 

B. Preparatio n : 

1, Reproduce sufficient copies of "Recent Experience Sheet" for each 
student, (8-3) 

2* The group liader should note a personal driving experience and all the 
^ decisions he/she can think^of that were possible in that experience. 

C. Implementation : 

1. Point out to the students that we do all sorts of things automatic&''ly , 
not realizing that have a choice. Either we do not spend the time to 
find out and define the possible decisions, or we rely on previous simi- 
lar decisions to direct our actions. Our opportunities and values are 
always changing due to the information we receive. Where no choices 
existed yesterday, one may exist today and vice-versa. Yesterday's de- 
cisions may have been very good yesterday but Inappropriate today. 

Z. The group leader should initiate the activity by using one of his own 
driving experiences. Note the decisions that you made and those decisions 
that could have been made before, during, and after the experience. 



students can then brainstorm on other possible decisions the group leader 
could have made. 

3. Hand out the "Recent Experience Sheet" and have students write down a 
driving experience they have had recently and list all the decisions they 
made and could have made dealing with that experience. 

4. Ask students to check those decisions that they could have made which 
might have made the outcoro or experience more enjoyable. 

5. Ask students to pick something they will do during the day and think of 
all the possible decisions they might have to make. Ask them to keep 
track of some of these new decisions made during the day. 

6. Follow up: In the next class session, ask for volunteers to share with 
the rest of the class any new decisions they have had to make. Ask If 
they were satisfied with the decision, and/ if not; what they might have 
done to make the experience more enjoyable, 

EvaTuatlon ; 

1. Did the students recognize a number of decisions for each situation and 
did they seem to attach any value to this recognition? \ 

2. When asked the following day in class, were the students able to Indicate 
some new decisions? 

Cprpiehts : 

This activity can be a natural lead in for an alternatives and outcomes search. 



RECENT EXPERIENCE 

Note a recient experience; 11st all the decisions that you 

made leading up to, during, and after the experience. What 
decisions could you have made before, during, and after? 
Check (✓) the decisions th»t you could have made which 
might have made the outcome more enjoyable or satisfying. 

RECENT EXPERIENCE: 



BEFORE 


DUBING 


AFTER 


Did Make 


Could Have 
Made 


Did Make 


Could Have 
Made 


. Did Make 


Could Have 
Madb 
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UNIT NQ. 4 

. ^ 

• UNIT TITLE; RECOGNIZINfi POSSIBLE DECISIONS . 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: DECISIONS - POSSIBLE AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE (9) 

Purpose: . . To determlni when a decision 1s possible and the relative Impor- 
tance of certain decisions. 

A. Description : 

Given a list, of fifteen decisions typically faced by many people today, 
students md the group leader check those decisions that are possible to 
make. They also compare those decisions to estimate the relative Impor- 
tance of each decision. * '\ 

B. Preparation : 

1. Have sufficient copies of "Decisions — Possible and Relative Impor- 
tance" for each student. (9-3) 

C. Implementation : 

T. Students are to complete the worksheet according to the following In- 
structions : 

a. Possible — Read through the decisions and place an "x" in the 

"Possible" column if you have any control over making that decision 
(i.e. it Is possible for you to make that decision) . 
< b. Relative Importance — Consider how much effort you would exert in 
making each of these decisions and write the appropriate code num- 
ber (0, 1, or 2) and discuss why some students may differ. 

2. When students have completed the exercise, discuss those Items that 
were not checke(| (that a decljion Is not possible) _and determine why. 

3. Tally the students' coding on each decision (what decisions were rated 
0, 1, or 2) and discuss why some students may differ. 

Credit: Decisions and. Outcomes . College. Entrance Examination Board 
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Evaluatlon i 

1. Wert students able to realize; 

a. That they have control over many of the decisions that are made. 

b. Some decisions are more Important than others, thus requiring greater 
thought and study. 

Comments : 

Students and group leader alike may want to choose a decision that they havfe 
rated as "0" and for one day study, think, and ask questions about 1t before 
deciding. The following day a discussion could center around the students' 
experiences Worthwhile? — Tough? — Do it again? — Reaction of others? 



DECISTQNS — POSSIBLE AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 



Everyone makes dtdslons daily. Some of the decisions are more important than 
others. Some are so important that they require thought, study, and investiga- 
tion bifore a decision Is made, while others are "automatic." Categories for 
defining decisions and how they are made Include the following: 




n 





Not generally perceived as 
being under your control; 
where the decision is auto- 
matic or routine, where 
you never think about It 
before deciding; habitual . 



Occasionally think about 
it before deciding. 



Study, think, and ask 
questions about it be- 
fore deciding. 



The following table lists fifteen decisions typically faced by many people today 
Determine after each Item whether It is possible for you to make that decision/ 
In the second column consider how you would make that decision. Write the ap- 
propriate code number (0. 1. 2) after each decision on the list. If the de- 
cision Is one that Is .not appropriate for you,*leave ft blank. 



TYPICAL DECISIONS : 

1. To get up in the morning. 

2. What to eat and when. 

3. To tell the truth. 

4. To criticize a friend behind his back. 

5. To drink alcohol . 

6. To take a sunnier Job. 

7. What books to read. 

8. To use drugs besides tobacco and alcohol 

9. To stop at STOP signs. 

10. To drive beyond the speed limit, 

n. To ride a motorcycle. 

12. To go to school . 

13. Jo believe in a God. 

14. Where to dispose of waste paper and 
wrappers. 

15. What movie to see. 



Possible 



Relative 
IjOportance 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 



Reprinted with permission from Decisions and Outcomes by H. B. Gelatt, Barbara Varen- 

horst, Richard Carey,- and Gordon P. MIlTer. copyright 1973 by College Entrance Examina- 
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UNIT NO. 4 . 

UNIT TITLE: RECOGNIZING POSSIBLE DECISIONS 
NAME OF ACTIVITY; EMOTIONS - FACTS (10) 

Purpose: . . To provide information concerning etnotions Including positive 
and healthy ways of releasing tensions caused by emotions. 

A. pescrlptioji^ ; 

This activity Is primarnj group leader centered and will cover the basic 
concepts of emotions, their effects, physical indicators of emotions, and 
whal can be done to reduce the impact of emotions. 

B. Preparation : 

1. Become thoroughly familiar with this ^ontiational activity' and note 
some examples of emotional situations that a person might experience. 

2. Determine hovy other cultures deal with death 1n preparation for a dis- 
cussion on how emotions are learned and the emotional diversity among 
cultures. ., 

3. Develop a presentation which will draw the emotional facts from the 
students by questioning them and refining their answers. This approach ' 
provldss more involvement for the student than a typical lecture fonnat. 

C. Implementation : 

T. Emotion can be defined as a strong surge of feeling marked by an impulse 
to outward expression which is accompanied by complex bodily reactions. 
(This can be placed on the board ^"th students given an opportunity to. 

f r 

explain what the definition means to them.) 
2. Explain emotions Including the following poiifts: 

a. Emotions are primarily Influenced by conditioned visceral (Internal 
' organs such as stomach, lungs, and heart) responses. 

Credit- Psychol ogy Today . Morgan 



Emotions are less dependent on recognizable needs and are less goal 
directed than motives. (A motive can be defined as need or drive that 
Incites a person to some action or behavior.) 

Emotions are diffused, perslstentt and cumulative. (Place the three 
tenre on board and discuss each.) 

(1) Diffused in that chtmlcals (hormones) raleased by the body glands 
aira carried by the blood straara. This prlmarny affects the smooth 
muscla tissue^ thus affecting the visceral or Internal organs. 
(e,g. tightening of stomach , breathing faster^ etc.), 

(2) Persistent In that once smooth muscles art activated s they are slow 
to relax, because the bTood must carry away the hormones. This is 
why the emotion or feeling lingers after the stimuli has been re- 
moved (e.g. feelings In the stomach). Unlike the skeletal muscles, 
the smooth muscles have no opposing muscles to extend or relax 
them. (e.g. action of arm — bleep contracts moving the forearm 
towards the body and the opposing muscle, the tricep, contracts 
straightening the arm back out.) 

(3) Cumulative In that they can build on each other. Emotions are . 
learned; therefore, we have a pre-dlsposltlon or set behavior for 
special stimuli. Through stimulus general liati on, similar cues or 
stimuli may cause chemical stimulation to visceral tissue before 
the tissue has recovered from the last stimuli i therefore, the Im- 
pact of the second stimuli builds on the emotlohal Impact of the 
first. (Tify to solicit student examples of how one emotion builds 
on another.) 

\ (a) A car pulls In front of you causing emotional build-up. 
\^ Inmedlately following this Incident, a pedestrian walks out 
\ In front of you. 

(b) You encounter a %^m driver In front of you. As soon as you , 



react to that problem you encounter road construction, 
(c) A person has made a snide remark to you, Immedlatily fol- 
lowing this, another person makes a similar remark. 

To reduce the impact of the chemicals on smooth muscle tissue, 

one can engage in: 

(1) Physical activity to speed up the circulation of blood which 
will carry the chemicals out of the smooth muscle tissue (e.g. 
running), or 

(2) Avoid stimuli that provoke Intense emotions, (e.g. If 

being around •someone really upsets you, stay away from him/her.) 
A mood Is a temporary emotional state or feeling that lasts longer 
and Is less Intense than the emotion Itself, (e.g.: Depressed, 
menow, comical.) 

Temperament Is persistent or continuous emotional reaction that types 
or characterizes a person, (e.g.: Optimlstlci Jolly, grouchy.) 
Overt or outward behavior does not necessarily reflect covert or 
inward emotional reactions . (People differ, some people hold 
feelings in.) 

Emotions are learned responses. 

(1) A short discussion can, be used on how other cultures deal with 
death to illustrate that emotions are learned. (Death In some 
cultures is a sad or sorrowful situation, and in other cultures 
It is a Joyful occasion.) Many times It Is extremely difficult 
to control some of these emotions. . 

The following are some physical Indications of emotions being present: 

(Stydents can be asked how the body parts and functions are affected - 

by emotions.) ' ' . 

(1) Respiration^ 

(2) Bipod prissure and circulation . ' 



(3) Skin reaetlon 

(4) Pupils of thm eye ' ^ 
(t*) Sastro Intestinal changes ^ 

. (6) Erection of hair (gooseflesh reaction) 

Six basic emotions can be used to demonstrate three et^wtlonal contlnuuire 
on which people functions (Place the three contlnuuire on the^bpard, ex- 
plain each, and solicit examples- from students.) 

is a sensi of elation or happf- ^ Sorrow. - is ^rsonal. It is' 
ness In reaching a goal , satisfying a . brought .about by events or clrcum- 
drlve or- achieving an experiencei 1.e\.- stances beyond a person's control 
a release of emotional tension. It Is being oblivious to or not 

7 aware of stimuli. It may cause be- 

^ . ' ' havi or which creates more sorrow; 

e.g. when tired and hungry, re- 
' - fusing to eat or sleep. 



LQve - H the most extreme expression . 
of a positive emotion. It Is heights 
ened when ths object of this emotion 
returns the feeling (may be self) i e.g. 
when a loved car responds by start- 
ing smoothly, responding, etc. 

Anger ,- is aroused when a specific 
goal Is thwarted or one Is prevented • 
from accomplishing samethihg. It is 
unpleasant, unrewarding, and results - 
from repeated frustration. Soeial 
limitations on ways of dealing with 
fj^ustration aggravates the anger. 
Anger Is a long-term emotion. 



Hate -,is often equal in intensity 
to love* It is accompanied by 
jealousy or envy which seeks to des- 
troy the hated object (may be self). 



Fear p. is evoked by a sudden and in- 
tense .stimuli that upsets one's en- 
viroftment. Often It Is the result of 'a 
person being unwilling to risk failure 
for the possibility of greater satis- 
faction.' e.g. htore responsible Job, 
asking for a date, offering an answer 
in class, etc 



D. Evaluationi 



/ 



1. Were the students able and willing to bring put the emotional information or was 
^. it necessary to revert back to a lecture? 

2. Did the students give pewonal examples of Intense emotionar situations? 

3. Were the emotional eMn^les offered by the students or group leader ^rifflarily 



negative or psiitive entetlonS? 



E. Conwientii 



1. Nunerous - examples shoul.d be brought in when dfscussing this material. This 
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activity win be much more effective if the examples used are personal 
^e3<amples„of the students and group leader and if the information can 
be presented In the question and answer form mentioned earlier 1n the - 
activity. 

2. One of the purposes of this activity is to provide Information concerning 
emotions. Techniques for getting students Involved in the activity are 
given in the Group Leader's Guide . 
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UNIT NO. 4 

UNIT TITLE: RECQ6NIZING POSSIBLE DECISIONS 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: EMOTIONS FEEL WHEEL/SCAVENGER HUNT (ll) 

Pufpose* . . To assist students In idantifying and/or exprissing a variety 
of thelir emotlons- 

* . To show how certain driving related objects or activities repre- 
sent different imotioni to each individual, 

A. Description : ^ 
A Feel Wheel is a vehicle which assists people in identlfyina their emo* ^ 
tions. Students develop their own Feel Wheels. They search the contents/ 
of their wallet/purse and/or hunt through a magazine for a symbol for each 
of the emotions shown on their individual Feel Wheel, Students ^ if the^ 
choose, share t^eir emot^'onal symbols with others and complete the activity 
by selecting a symbol for their current emotional state, / 

- • • ■ / 

B. Preparati on • 
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1. A classroom Feel Wheel should be constructed on a large piece of /poster 
board with at least a 26 inch diameter so all students can see the words 
easily. Divide the Feel Wheel Into eight sections. Determine individu- 
ally or with the students, the feelings or emottons to be placed on the 
wheel and write them on freehanded in bold lettering. (11-6) / 

2. Produce sufficient blank Feel Wheels (8 1/2 x 11) fdr each sti/dent.- 

3. Procure scissors and have magazines and newspapers available \ifh1ch may 
be cut up« , 

C . Implement a tion , / . 

~ . f . . 

1, Discuss areas or emotions on the classroom Feel Wheel. / 
■ ■ ' ^ ' I 

2. |fa1nstorm emotions or feelings that a person norma lly has jthat have not 

been listed on the class wheel. Record these on the board, 
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3. Point out that many timis people are not comfortable expressing how they 
fit! In front of others, or they desire to be left alont. The option to 
have a "pass" or "private" wedge should.be Included in the Feel Wheel. 
"4.' Hand out the blank Feel Wheel sheets and have students develop their own 
wheel with five or six emotions, feelings, or moods they normally have. 

5. When students have completed their Feel Wheel, hold a short discussion on 
how certain things symbolize different emotions or feelings in us. Examples 
of things that can be held up: Car k^s, gas credit card, driver's license, 
etc. Car keys may symbolize satisfaction. A gas credit card or a gas bill 
may mean frustration, because It Is a reminder of how ejcpenslve a car Is to 
run. A license may give a feeling of anxiety because too many violations 
may cause It to be revoked, or It may cause a feeling of happiness because 
of the freedom it provides. 

6. Have students individually hunt through the contents of their billfold or 
purse for various driving related Items that symbolize the emotions or 
feelings on their Feel Wheel. 

1- the students are unable to find enough .Items for eacH emotion on their 
Feel Whiel, they Cjan tear. out photographs, headlines, or slogans that sym- 
bolize their emotions. A picture of a lady w1^ a flat tire may symbolize 
frustration because It is a reminder that new tires are needed bUt can't be 
afforded Immediately, The picture of a car traveling down the road on a 
rainy night may symbolize anxfety to some students because they know they 
have to make a similar trip to flet home that night after the ball game. 

8. It should be continually emphasized that fttllngs cannot.be judged as right 
^ or wrong, good or bad, etc., but that everyone should be,able to express 

how he/she"feels and to share these feelings with others without the fear 
of being "put down" or labeled. 

9. Set the students togetner In groups of two, each one with someone he/she 
does not know very well. Two approaches can be used. One person can explain 
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. e all six of hi's symbols to his partner, and then the partner does the " 
same, or each can share the symbol he selected for satisfaction, then 
each share the symbol for frustration, etc. Each student should ex- 
plain in detail the reason why he/she selected the symbols and give 
-a little of the background on the selection. For Instance, In show- 
ing a calendar for frustration, he/she can describe some of the dates, 
tensions, and Impossible deadlines that it represents. 

10. Get the students together in groups of four by combining two groups of 
two,. rearranging their chairs, or having them sit on the floor as close 
together as possible. The object of °thil part of the session is to de- 
velop a larger community,, building upon the relationships that have 
already been established in groups of two. Instruct everyone in the 
group to introduce his partner, then go around a second time and let 
everyone explain what symbol he/she would pick as a symbol of his/her 
own personal emotional life or feelings .right at the present and why. 

Variation: 

1. The classroom Feel Wheel can be made including a pojnter In the center 
of the wheel fastened with a brad. A Feel Wheel made of butcher paper 
can be placed over a magnetic board with the pointer some type tff magnet. 

2. To show Intensity of certain emotions, the Feel Wheel can bl colored 
with the lighter colors of circle being on the outer section: of the 
wedge' and the deeper colors towards the Inner circle. 

3. The Feel Wheel can be used In conjunction with a study of various situa- 
tions or discussions in which the students are asked how they feel about' 
a. given situation, about the class, about the activity, about the group 
leader, etc. ■ ^ 

4. Tell the students that they areVelcome to come to the front of the room 
.anytime they wish and turn the dial to how they' are feeling at a particular 



moment. Somttlmefr boredom will ba Indicated at which timt It would be appro- 
priate for the group leader to address the feiling and find out if others feel 
the same va^. If the majority also feel bored, the group leader may want to 
find out why and possibly work with the students to Increase enthusiasm for 
the particular activity. Other times, students may want to express emotions 
such as happiness, which Indicates they feel good about the activity or some- 
thing someone did or said, etc. 

5. The Feel Wheel could be used by the group leader (or students) to indicate 

how they feel before the 'class begins or during the class period. For example, 
dusing the previous class several problerra occurred .which made the group leader 
mad and angry. He or she might Indicate this by pointing the dial In the d1- ' 
rection of "angry" and possibly explaining to the students why he/she feels 
this way. Used in this way, the activity may become a useful tool In building 
understanding of emotions and Improving classroom involvement by students. 

6. Feelings can vary in intensity rather quickly and this movement should be ex- 
hibited by. allowing the students the opportunity to move their markers on their 
individual Feel Wheels towards the inner circle (deeper color) for increased 
Intensity of feeling or toward the outer section of the wedge (lighter color) 
for decreased intensity of feeling. (This variation uses small iwrkers, rather 
than the central pointer, and could be used In small group discussions with 
several students responding to given situations.) 

Evaluation ; 

1 . Did students participate? • 

2. Mere the students able to identify how certain iteiTB>ring out very different 
emotions In fellow students? 

3. Wrrr¥tuaeWs^BTe to^sWhow emotions fit into their driving and how driving 
fits Into motions? 
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Commants : 

1. If students are having troubli identifying emotions, the following might 
be used: 
a- Pleasure 
b. Fear 

Frustration 
d* Anxiety 

e. Anger , 

f. Love 

I. The Feel Wheel can be used in conjunction with activity "Name It^ Clafm It" 
to help students identify the emotions pictured In that activity* 



UNIT NO. 4 

UNIT 'TITLE: RECQGNniNG POSSIBLE DECISIONS 

NAME OF ACTIVITY; EMOTIONS — NAME IT. CLAIM IT (t2) . 

Purpose: , . To promote students^ Identification and acceptance of their 
emotions , 

A, Description : ' \ 
Indivi dually, then in small groups, students identify personal emotional 
situations, the type of emotion the situation aroused in them, and how 
they acted in the situation. ' 

B, Preparation : • 

1. Try the activity sheet ahead of time to become familiar with the ac- 
tivity and the range of possible responses, ^ ^ 

2. Before or during the activity, list on the blackboard the emotions 
given in activity no, 10 "Facts About Emotions" with an example after 

C, Implementation : :k 

e ... 

1, Briefly introduce this session as an opportunity to talk about emotions 
and their effects. 4 It should be pointed oiit that all of us experience 
emotions^ at ;VaHous times In our lives, but each of gs has unique life 
situations which cause our emotions and the individual ways that we ex- 
press them. Fdr example, all of us are afraid of different things (height 
dogSi screech etc.) and may' show our fear in different ways (screaming^ 
frefi|1ng, etc,)* All of us feel happiness at %§m time, but different 
things make us happy (winning a game, seeing a friend, etci) and we 

■ih^ ' = . ^ ^ . ... ..... _ _ _ _ -_ S 1^". , 

r react In different ways (yelTIng, smiling, giggling,, etc.). 

■ ' - - ' 4 

2. Briefly describe the emotions you had previously listed on the board 

with an example or situation that might cause each emotion. 



3. 




4. 



5. 



Ask students to divide a piece of paper Into three columns » as In the 
diagram: 

I 

In the first column, students should briefly describe three to five sltua- 

tlons which cause an Intense emotion for them. Keep the descriptions brief. 

(Point out that they will be sharing these situations In small groups.) 

In the sfcond column, across from the description of the situation,' have 

the students name the emotion (s) aroused in them by each situation. 

In the third column, instruct the sttdents to describe how they acted in 

th0 situation, (i.e., what they did when they felt that emotion.) 

t' ■' • 

if students have trouble getting started, an example or examples might be 

given similar to the ones below s 



a. Walking In the dark 

b. Hitting parked car 

c. Seeing an old friend 

Fight with gIrVboy friend 
Ignored by group 

f . Sating good movie - 



Fear 
Fear 
Joy 

Anger 
RisentfuVHurt 

Happy 



Run/sing/talk to self 

Stop/tike off 

Huggi ng/kl ss 1 ng/^hakl ng 
hands 

Sulk/lash back 

Pull Into shell/bi morg 
outgoing 

Be more outgoing 



erJc 



8. When the students have completed their emotion sheets, ask them to take turns 
sharing their situations, emotions, and actions In their small group. The 
foTlowIng are small group rules which must be obeyed i 

a. No "put downs" or "cuts" allowed. 

b. Make sure there is Input from everyone In the group. 

c. Allow everyone to talk. ' 

d. Tiy to get to people's feelings and emotloni as well as their Ideas. 
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e. Be open with each other — take thi chance to express your real 
opinion with the group* - 
9, When the students have completed their discussions in small groups, 
the group leader can note on the board the most common emotionr and 
have students ^discuss some common or normal reactions to these emo- 
tions. This summarizing .gives students a chance to pote some simi- 
larities and differences among clas^i members. 
10* Variation: Using the same formats the group leader can lead a group 
discussion on: 

a* Driving situations which cause some strong emotions. 

b. The; type of emotions aroused by those situations. 

c. How drivers and passengers react to those eniptions. 

Emphasize individual concrete examples. (Be careful to keep students 
' from degrading each other or parents in their examples keep the 
discussion on personal emotions and reactions,) 

Evaluation : ' . ^ - ^- 

1. Check to see If the students are able to get actively Involved In the 
task and are working at writing the things down, 

2. Look at how the mergers feel about the small group; are'they: 

a. Interesting or boring? • 

b. Useful or useless? 

e. Relevant or Irrelevant? , 
d. Enjoyable or annoying? 

3. Analyze Interactions within the groups: 

a. Was any group dominated by one or two people? 

b. Were students working toward consensus in their small groups either 
through formalized voting or discussion? 

4. Do the small grpup di^scussions stay on the task or drift into .gossip or 

"put- down" sessions? ^8 

12 » 3 . 



5. Was each student abit to genefatt at least three situations, amotions* and 
action sequincts? 

Conriintsj ' 

This activity may occur ntar the beginning of the course and Involve some risk 
of .embarrassment to the individual students. The group leader should stress the 
value of openly expressing feelings. While also enphasizing the rules for group 
discussion which prohibit "put-downs." The group leader must be especially care- 
ful to ab^de by the rules and set an example of accepting the value of each per- 
son's emotions and actions. 



\ 
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UNIT TITLES REC06NIZING POSSIBthnE C 1 S I ONS 



NAME OF ACTtVITY: EMOTIONS - ANXIETY (13) 

Purpose: . \lo give the students an opportunity to experiince the physical 
and 'psychological changes that pke place 1n .am anxiety nroducing 
setti.hg. 
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, , ToyhelD students explore driving situations that cause anxietv 
and determine when anxiety may be beneficial or detrimental. 
, . , To dWelop ways to cope witfi or use anxiety to ^ayvantage when 
^ driving. \ . 

A* Description : . 

"~ ^" \ ^ * / s ■ ' . ■■ 

To better understand how a person feels and acts during an emotional situa 

tion, students areV placed in an anxiety producing situation. The students 

experience fhe difficulties of concept '^at ion when in this situation, The 

'first-hand experience leads into a dlscussibif on situations that cause ■ 

anxiety, how people fcan dope- with this anxiety^ or how people can reduce or 

use their feelings oi^ anxiety, 

B. PreDaration : ^ ' \ 

K Prepare a discussion on how anxiety (the worry or uneasiness about what 
may happen) affects \ a person's actlons,^^ i \ 

2. Mention traffic situations that envoke anxiety. Some examples of these 
situatiQ/is are: 

a. Dri"ving in snow 

b. Tail gating I • • 

c. Heavy \traff 1c - - - 

3. Some specif^ traffic situations where anxiety might be beneficial shouVd 
be noted, (d^g., young child at crosswalk may cause one to be anxious and 
and respond by \s lowing down; . 

■ ■ \ ' ■ 1-1 I . 



4. Traffi c. situations- where anxftty fs dttHmtntal and w«ys of coping with or 
decrtaslng thtse anxious feelings should be prepared as examplas. 
^ S. Obtain sufficient bill pons for each student to have two, and one ruler 0 
ptncil wlth a pin In It should be iViHabla for the group Itadtr to use as 
a popper. 

■ ' i ' 

C. Implementation : - * 

1. Introduce and define anxiety. ; , 

; 2. Hand out balloons and Instruct students that they are to- close their eyes 
and blow up their balloons until they pop. (The students should have their 
eyes closed, not only to raise their anxiety level , but alsp as a safety 
precaution. )' 

a. When the students have partially blown up their balloons, have them stop 
a moment and ask, "Would It make a difference If you knew the exact time 
when the balloon would break?"- "What affect does timing have In this 
situation?" 

^jujgnts^ to jlosi^elr eyes and fin ish^! otHng up the_ baljoons 

until they break^ 

3. When students have completed breaking their balloons, ask; 

a, "Why were you afraid of the balloon popping?" • 

b. ' "If you had never experienced a balloon breaking before, would you still ' 

have been afraid?" * 
4^ Hand out another balloon to each student and Instruct the students to blow ud 
the balloons part way and tie the ends. Have the students hold the balloons 
to the back of their heads and with their free hands write rfown all the decisions 
they made yesterday or everything they ate yesterday. 
5. Point out to the students that while they are working on this activity, you will 
be moving. around the room behind them with a pin in the eraser of your pencil 
and that you may or may not break their balloons. To tncrease the students' 
inxltty levtl, the group leader can tap each balloon with the eraser jide opposUe 
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the pin.. In this wi)^ the students ^in never 
' win bt popped. The s^ude|i*s ar« to continue ^W^^ on thi written 
assignment during this tlrne.^iripd and completely ignore the group 
leader. "■ ' 

: . . ■ * 

,6. The gro^up leader should move around the roort'behipd the students, oc- 
casionally making coniM|rtr4o raise the students' feelings of anxiety. 
Every so often hfr''she4\Mld po;p or tap a b 

a. A driving parallel may be draWn by-coninenttng thst they are driving 
• dqwn the road and the group leader. Is a tailgater coming up fronf 
. , thi retir.. ' -, I 

7. When' the activity is completed, bri^^nstorm their feelings. 

,a. How did you feel during this activity? . . 

' u. What were yoLN thinking? ' • 
* c. Did you have any problems concentrating on the written assignment 
wh^ It I was standing behind you? , . 

d. Was it easier to write after your Balloon was popped? 
r^^^^ the anxiety producing stimuli was removed? 

- f. Physically how did you feel? 

8. Ask students' to Identify' driving situfltions that produce anxiety.. Ask 
them what choices .they have available to eliminate dr reduce feelings , 

• of ahxiety? Uset^the chalkboard to note situations and choices, (e.g.: 
Police car'following, someone driving in the .blinal spot, slow driver In 
front, tailgater. ) . ' •, 

9. Identify driving situations where ansdety may have a positive influence. 
(t'.g. * Fighting-, screaming children, in the back-seat causing anxiety 

' with the les^nse being' to stop and resolve the conflict.) 

EvaTaitlon ; ^ * ^ , 

1. "Were y'ou successful In Creating anxiety in the students? 



B, Preparation : 

i, A classrooi Feel ieel stould be constructed on a large piece of poster 
boarti witli at least a ^6 iocti diameter so all students can see the words 
easily, Divide tk Feel ieel into eight sections, Oetermine individy- 
ally or witli tlie studentSs the feeliiigs or emotions to be placed on the 
wheel and write them on freehanded in bold lettering, (11-6) 
I Prodyce sufficient blank Feel Wheels (8 1/2 x 111 for each stildant, 
3, Procure scissors and have igaiines and newspapers available which ly 
be cyt yp, 

C. Iijiplaifiiatiof) : 

1 

1. Discuss areas or iiotions on the classroom Feel Wheel. 

i _ 

I irainitcn imotlons or feelings that a person nonlly has that have not 
been listed on the class wheel, tecorij these on the board. 

f' . ' ■ 
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/. If till stydents are ynable to find enoygli Iteis for eacli eiotiofi on their 
Fill Wheel, they can tear oyt photographs, headlines, or slogans that 
boHie their emotions. A pictyre of a lady with a flat tire may syibolize 
frystration becaysa It is a reminder that new tires are needed bijt can't hi 
afforded iiBdiately. The pictyre of a car traveling down the road on a 
rainy night ly symbol lie anxiity to soiie stydents becayse they know they 
have to make a siiilar trip to get home that night after the ball gai, 

S. It should be eontlnyally emphasized that feelings cannot be judged as right 
, or wrong, good or bad, etc., but that everyoiii should be able to express 
flow he/she fills and to share these feelings with others without the fear 
of being "put down" or labeled, 

9. Get the students togewer In groupi of two, each one with loione he/shi 
does not im very well, Two apprtiiches can be usid, One pirion can explalii 



vanatioii: 

1. Ik dmm Feel Wheel can k mk iticluding a pointer In ttie center 
of the wheel fastened wltli a brad, A Feel Wheel made of botcher paper 
can be placed over a magnetic board w.ltb the pointer soiie type of magnet, 

t, To show intensity of certain emotions, the Feel Ubeel can be colDred 
with the lighter colors of circle being on the outer section of the 
wedge and the deeper colors towards the inner circle, 

3, The Feel Wheel can be ysed in conjunction with a Etudy of various situa- 
tions or discyssions in which the stydents are asW how they feel aboyt 
a given sityation, aboot the diss, aboyt the activity, about the group 
leader, etc, 

i Tell the students that they are welcome to come to the front of the room 
anytime they wish and turn the dial to how they are feeling at a particular 

"I . 
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hiblted by allowltig ttie studants tk opportuiiity to iiove tlieir irlcars on their 
individual Feel Wiieels towards the Inner circle (deeper color) for Increaied 
intensity of feeling or toward the outer section of the wedge (lighter color) 
for decreased Intensity of feeling. (This variation uses siall markers, rathir 
than the central pointer, and could be used in small greup discussions with 
several students responding to given situations.) 

!! 

!' 

Eyaluatlon ; 

1. Did students particlpata? 

I M the itydents able to identify how certain Itere bring out very different 
motions In fellw students? 

3. «irt studiRts able to m how imotlons fit into thiir driving and how driving 
tits Into emotions? 



i 



i. 
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given io actlvi nu, 10 "Facts ilbout Emotions" with aii example after 
each , 

C. jpipleinentation : 

1. Briefly introdyce this session as an opportiitiity to talk aboyt emotions 

i 

and their effects.. It slioyld be pointed oyt that all of ys experience 
emotions at varloys times in oyr lives, byt each of ys has yniqye life 
sitoations which cayse oyr wtions and the individyal ways that we ex- 
press them, For example, all of ys are afraid of different things (heights, 
dogs, speedj etc.) and may show our fear in different ways (screiming, 
freezing, etc.), ^11 of ys feil happiness at son time, byt different 
things mab ys happy [winning a game, seeing a friend, etc) and we 
react in different ways (yelling, smiling, gipgl1ng,.etc,). 

2. Briefly describe the emotions you had previously listed on the board 
with an example or situation that might cause each einotion, 



a. Walking In the dark 



g parked ear 



c, Seeing an old friend 



d* Fig 



len 



Ignored by groyp 



f. Seiing good movie 



Fear 
Fear 
Joy 

Anger 
Resentful /Hurt 

Happy 



3 



Run/sinq/talk to self 



top/take off 



Hugging/kissing/shaking 
hands 

Sulk/Ush back 

Pull into shall /be mora 
ping 



e more outgoing 



8, ian the studints haife completed their emotion sheets ^ ask thim to taki turn^ 
sharing thiir lituitionsi amotions, and ictions in their small group, The 
foflDwing are small group rulii i^hich must be obeyadi 

a. No "put downs" or "cuts" allowed. 

1 

b, Haki sun there is input from iyiryoni in the group, 
Allow ivaryona to talk, 

d. Try to get to people's feillngs and erotfofls as well as their Ideas. 
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discussion on personal efnotions and reactions,) 
D, Evalyation : 

1. Check to see if the students are able to get actively involved in the 

task and are working at writing the things 
I Look at how the meriers feel aboyt thr small group; are they: 

a. Interesting or boring? 

b. Useful or useless? 

c. flelfvant or irrelevant? 
i Enjoyable or annoying? 

3. Analyze interactions within the groups: 

a, Was any group dominated by one or two people? 

: 

b, Were stydents wor^irig toward consensus in tlieir smII groups either 

through forfiiilizad voting or discussion? 

4. Do the small grjup discussions stay on the task or drift into gossip or 
"put-down" sessions? ^ 3 



Hxpsnence m dirncuities ot conceiit^^ation when in this bitudtiorh Tin 
firsNand experience leads into a discij^slnl'nn ^\mm that mv: 
aniiiety, how Dannie can cope with this anxiety, or how peODle ran reduce or 
use their feelinp of^ anxiety, 

NDar^yon: 

1. Preoare a discysslon on how anxiety (the worry or uneaiiness about what 

(iiay happen) affectS;a person's actions/ . 
I. 

I Mention traffic situations that envoke anxiety. Some exafnples of these 
'situations are: 



L drmm in snow 



b, Tailgatjng 

c, Heavy traffic 



3. Some SDiclfic traffic situat m where anxiety fiiight he beneficial shoyid 
be noted, {e,g,, young ch"" ^ at crosswalk may cause one to be anKioys and 



and respond by slowing down: 
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When m-mim would break?" "What affect does timing have In this 
situation?" 

b. Instruct studenti to close their eyes and finish blowing up the balloons 
until thiy break. 

3. When students have completed breaking their balloons, ask; 

a. "Why wire you afraid of the balloon popping?" 

b, "If you had never experienced a balloon breaking before, would you still ' ' 
have been afraid?" 

4. Hand out another balloon to laeh student and instruct the studinti to blow up 
thi balloons part waj/ and tie the ends. Have the students hold the balloons 

to the back of their' heads and with their frae hands write down all the decisions 
they made yesterday or everything they ate yesterday. 

5. Point out to the students that while they are working on this activity, you will 

I 

b« moving around the room behind them with a pin in the eraser of your pencil 
and that you may or way not bfeak their balloons. To increase the students' 

i 

anxiety Itvsli the group liider can tap each balloon with the eraser jide opposite 



while I was standing behind you? 
d. Was it easier to write after your balloon was popped? 
/ Was this because the anxiety prodiiclng stimuli was removed? 

i ! 

^ Physically how did you feel? 

8, Ask students to idiiitify driving situations that produce anxiety, 
them what choicis^they have available to eliminate or reduce feel 

• • of ahxiety? Use;'the chalkboarcl to note si'tuatloni and choices. 

i 

Police car following, someone driving in the, blind spot, slow dri 
front, tailgater.) 

■ 

9, Identify driving sltuitions where anxiety may have a positive irif 
'/ (fr'.g.: Fighting, screaming children in the back'seat causing anx 

. . with the response being to stop and resolve the conflict.) 

I 

F 1 

* i 

! 

D. Evaluation: ' - 



h Were you suceessful In ereating anxiety in the students? 



UNIT 8 
What is Important 
and 




UNIT NO. 5 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AN^D WHAT DO YOU WANT? . ■ ' 

NAME OF ACTIVITY; GETTING IT-TQGETHER IS LIFE ITSEL F (18) 

Purpose: . . To offer students a smarting 0^1, it for a discussion on life and 
mental health. 

A. Description : 

Students view and listen to a fllmstnp/tape and discuss various ideas 
which are prasented. 

B. Preparation : 

1. Preview the fi Imstrip/tape "Setting It Together Is Life Itself," 

2. Make sure your films trip/tape player has an automatic advance; if it 
does nott review the text carefully. 

C. Implementation : * 

1. Present the entire filTOtrip and cassette tape without interruption. 

2. Ask students to comment on the parts they liked best or the parts that 
upset them the most* 

3. Play the tape again but this time without the filmstrip. Ask the stu- 
dents to note two or three statements which seemed to apply or be use- 
ful to them personally, 

4. When the tape Is finished playing a second time, ask the students to 
think to thamselves why they noted the statements they did* 

5. (Optional) Ask students to share what statements in the filmstrlp made 
them feel comfortable and why? 

D. Evaluation : 

1. Did the students listen closely to the tape? 

2. Did they rtcognlie a need for further exploration Into topics presented? 
Crtdit: "Sttting It Togtthtr Is LIfi Itself " Educational Activities, Inc, 



E. COTnents ; 

1. A gireat dial of learning Ind increased awareness can occur without any 
' verbal response. ' - " 

2. Timing of th'j activity Is Important. You may use this activity two ways: 

a. Show fllmstrlp so that the class period ends as step 4 In the "Iniple- 
mentatlon" section ends. The advantage is that the students leave 
class Impacted by the films trip/tape experience and ponder what 1t has 
meant to them. 

b. Show the fllmstrlp as a discussion primer at the baglnning of a class 
stsslon and use the 5th (optional) step In the "ImpleTOntatlon" section* 
The advantage of this second TOthod Is that students can become aware 
of individual differences and values and how similar we iTiay be. 
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UNIT NO. S ' , 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? ' • • . 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: BOARD OF DIRECTORS (19) 

Purpose: . . To assist students in determining what effect or "influence people 
close to them have had in establishing their Individual values. 

A. Descriptio n; 

Students will identify important persons in their lives by developing their 
own "Board of Directors" and will determine how the people on their board have 
significantly affected what they value. 

B. P reparation : 

Reproduce sufficient copies of the "Board of Directors" diagram for each stu- 
dent. (19-5) 

C. Lmplement aticn: 

1. introduce the e?.tivity by bringing out that many times it is difficult for 
each of uo to stop and reflect on how certain people have influenced our 
lives. As we start having greater control of our life, it is importemt, to 
reeognize the people who have had the most impact on what we hoTd most dear. 
What we are going to do is to Identify important people in our own life and 
how they have significantly affected what we individually value. 

2. Hand out the "Board of Directors" diagram and point out to the students that 
this activity will be rather introspective and, as a result, you hope it 
will not be taken lightly. ' 

3. Tell the students they will not be asked to hand in this diagram. 

4. A careful explanation of the following instructions to the students should 
be made I 

a. The rectangle represents a table and the circles represent the Important 
Credit: Meeting Yourself Halft»ay , Hy Sidney Simon 



persons in your life or the "Board of Directors" for your life. You 
are the chairperson and are, therefore, at the head of tti table. 
Please write your name in one of the circles at the end of the table. 

b. Please write down In each of the remaining five (5) circles influential 
people In your life who have helped you decide what Is and is not im- 
portant. (These might be a parent, friend, teacher, coach, neighbor, 
etc.) 

c. On the table in front of each person, write down a particulir trait, 
cha.'acteristlc, or part of their personality each person has given you 
which has been vary Influential In what you think is Important (things 
they have said, things they have done, etc.). 

d. Next to each circle, write down what you would say to each individual 
if he/she were here right now. 

e. Place a "C" in the circle of those persons which have a.current influ- 
ence on your life. Place a "P" in the circle of those whose influence 
was in the past. 

f. Using the numbers 1 - 5, rank order the people In terms of "one" 
being the most Influential to "five" being the least influential in 
your, life. 

Possible discussion questions.- (These should be introduced as appropriate 
to the flow of the discussion as It develops. Some of these questions you 
may Just want the students to think about.) 

a. Do you recognize a general trend? Do these influences flow together to 
help you mike sense of your life? 

b. Did these Influences happen early In life or are they happening now? 

c. Would you be sitlsfied today without their help? 

d. What influences have you changed or directed as chairman of your board? 

e. Did any of you identify negative Influences? Did anyone identify posi- 
tive Influences? i 0 J 
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f. How do you feel about yburself in relation to those around you? 

g. Do others around you help you to make critical decisions? 

h. Do you seek advice of those around you when you are trying to 
solve a„ problem? ^ 

i. Can the consequences of decisions'yoy make be blamed on your 
board of directors? If not, on whom? 

j. Ten or fifteen years from now, whose board of directors would you 
like to be on? Who would you expect to be on your board at that 
time? Why? 

k. What charac€er1stic or influence would you like to have next to 
your name? 

1. What effect would a serious injury or accident to you have on your 
influencing them or their influencing you? 
^ 6.. Tie together or sum-up, the activity by pointing out that people close 
to us have strongly influenced what we value and that our values greatly 
affect how we make decisions and how we feel about decisions we have made. 

Evaluation : 

I- Did the studests participate in the activity? 

2. Were you able to set a serious tone for the activity without the students 
becoming ver^ uncomfortable? 

Comments : 

1. The group leader needs to be involved in this activity by completing his 
own board of directors on the blackboard as the students are working on 
theirs. 

2. The group leader should use Just the first letter for each name or word 
in his board which he does on the blackboard. If he/she writes it all 
out, the students spend more time- reading the group leader's board than 
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doing their own* The students should be encouraged to write their words 
out, however, to increase the amount of time and thought involved. 
This activity will require some deep thinking on the students- part* It 
is not intended to be a light activity; howeyeri most students enjoy It 
once they become involved in 1t. 

A great deal of open discussion may not take place. The group leader 
needs to. realize that with this type of activity, although discussion has 
limited, learning is. still taking place on a^ very personal basis. 
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UNIT NO. 5 * 
UNIT TITLE; WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: HE', SHE. OR HE (20) / 

.^Purpose: .. . To stimulate students to think about sex stereotyping on an 1 
dividual and soclatal level and how stereotyping affects decision 
maklTig and driving. 



how and why traditional sex roles have affected their present value system 
Note: At this point, reading the story "X: A Fabulous Child's 
Story" (20-4 through 20-15) may provide a fuller understanding of 
this activity plan. * ■ . 

B. Preparation : ' 

1. Obtain an Instructor's copy of- "X^-A Sabulous Child's Sto^'y." *' * 

2. The story should be Viad over several times and at least once out loud 
by tht;group leader or a volalfteer from the class the night before It 
is to be prusented, / 

C^, Implementatlon r , 

1. Introduce the activity ^o the students. by saying you wouU like them to 
listen to a fictional story titled "X- A Fabulous. Child's Story." *» 

2. Begin reading the story and at designated places raise pertinent ques- 
tions. (The story will take 20-2B minutes to i^ead aloud.) 




Creditr "X: A Fabulous Child's Story" by Lois Gould. 
Educational Systems, Inc. 
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3. At the completion of the story, allow about ten minutes of q^uestlonlng and 
discussion to help sensitize students to some of the bases and effects of 
sex roles. The following questions might be asked with X's probable response 
contrasted to the traditional male and female reactions.' 

a. If X were married, who do you suppose would do nrost of the driving, X 
or the marriage partner? 

b. Who would be likely to pick out the family car to purchase? 

c. If another driver upsets X. would X be likely to be quite vocal and 
make obscene gestures? 

4. Ask students to note a few key words on paper about three experiences, whlch^ 
they would be willing to share, that they have had or could have when sex 
roles caused or might cause them to risk personal injury in a driving related . 
situation. 

5. Ask for volunteers to share some of these experiences. No comments should be 

# ■ ; 

. ; allowed from otHers during this sharing experience. 

6. Finally, when everyone has been given an opportunity to speak, open up the - ~" 
^ , discussion by using a question like these: " • 

' a. How valuable are sex roles, ^nd how can you tefl a close friend that 
you won't,,iccept a sex role or that they don't need to accept one for 
you? . . 

b. What methods can you personally use to greatly reduce or eliminate, the " 
sex role influance in dnvjng? ' ' 

K Wife the students^jttentive and responslye during the story? ^ 

2. Did they indicate that they could recognize jilniliar expeviences to X's In , 
their own lives? • 

3. Were the students' methods or alternatives for reducing sex ro>e Influences 
practical? , , " / . • 



X: A FABULOUS CHILD'S STORY 
by Lois Gould 

Once upon a time, a baby named X was born. This baby was namedj^ 'that no- 
body could ten whether It was a boy or a girl. Its parents could\ell, of course, 
but they couldn't tell anybody else. They couldn't even tell Baby X, at first. 

You see, It was all part of a very important Secret Scientific Xperlment, known 
officially as Project Baby X. The smartest scientists had set up this Xperlment at 
a cost of Xactly 23 billion dollars and 72 cents, which might seem like a lot for 
Just one baby, even a very important Xperlmental baby. But when you remember the 
prices of things like strained carrots and stuffed bunnies ^ and popcorn for the 
movies and booster shots for camp, let alone 28 shiny quarters from the tooth 
fairy, you begin to see how 1t adds up. 

Also, long before Baby^^s born, all those sicentlsts had to be paid to work 
out the details of the Xperlment, and to write the Official Instruction i^nuaj for 
Baby X's^'parents , and, most Important of all, to find the right set of parents to 
bring up Baby X. These parents had to be selected very carefully. Thousands of 
volunteers had to take thousands of tests and answer thousands of tricky questions. 
Almost everybody "failed because, 1t tijrned out, almost everybody really^ wanted 
either a baby boy. or a baby girl, and not Baby X at all. Also, alnost everybody 
■•was, afraid th|t a Baby X would be a lot more trouble than, a^oy or a girl. (They 
wece prob^ly right, the scientists admitted, but Baby X needed parents who 
wouldn't raitid'the Xtra trouble.) 

, There were .families with grandparents named Milton and Agatha, who didn't see 
why th^ baby couldn''t be ^hamed^Mi Hon" or Agatha instead of X, even if^lt was an 
X. There were families with aunts who insisted on knitting tiny dresses and uncles 
who insisted on sending, tiny baseban mitts. Worst of all, there were families 
that already had other children who couldn't be trusted "to keep the secret. Cer- 
tainly- not If^they knew the secret was- worth 23 billion dollars and. 72 ctnts — . - 
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and all you had to do was take one 
1f At was a boy or a girl, 

(Quastlon If you could d 
if sOi what wo 

But, finally^ the scientists foi 
X more than any other kind of bab 
and Mr. Jonas had to promise they w 
It, and singing it lunabies. And ^ 
The governmant scientists knew perf 
at X In the bathtubs too. 

The day the Joneses brought the _ 
over to sea It. None of them knew a 
thing they asked was what kind of a 
"It's an X!" nobody knew what to saj 
dimples;" And they couldn't say, "L 
eouldn' t^avan say just plain "kitchv 
wara playing some kind of rude joke* 

But, of course t the Jonasas were 
would say., And that made the friend 
fait ambarrissed about having an X 1 
thing wrong with It!" sore of tham 
pthera whlsparad back. 

"Nonsansa'" the Jonasas told thi 
With this peffectly adorable X?" 

Nobody could answer that* except 
Xls answer was a loud, satisfied bun 
Clearly, nothing at was wron 
able about buying a present for a ft 



A FABULOUS CHILD'S STORY (3) « ' 

ball helmet would not con^ 'and visit any more. And the neighbors who sent a 
pink flowered romper suit pulled thair shades down when the Joneses passed 
their house. ^ , 

The Official Instruction Manual had warned the new parejits that this would 
happen, so they didn't fret about It. Besides, they were too busy with Baby X 
and the hundreds of different Xerclses for treating It properly. 

Ms. and Mr. Jones had to be Xtra careful about how they played with little 
X. They knew that 1f they kept bouncing It up in the air and saying how strong 
and active It was, they'd be treating It more like a boy than an X. But If all 
they did was cuddle It and kiss It and tell It how sweet and dainty It was, 
they'd be treating It more like a girl than an X. 

(Question -- What should they do?) 

On page 1,654, of the Official Instruction Manual , the scientists prescribed j 

"p^lenty of .bouncing and plenty ^f cuddling, both. X ought to be strong and sweet 

aM active. Forget about dainty altogether.'' 

Meanwhtle, the Jonesis were^w^ about other probleiTB. Toys, for Instance, 

and clothes. On his fifst shopping trip, Mi^. Jones told the store clerk, "I need 
■^tt^^ttthlts and toys for bab^^" the clerk smiled and sal d> "Well, now. Is 

it a boy or a g^rl?" "It's an'X," Mr. Jones said, smiling badcl But the clerk 
got in red in the face anil si^ "In that case, I 'jn afraid I can't help 

youi air." So Mr., Jones waridtfrted helplessly up and dowhSthe aisles trying to find 
what.X needed. But everything in the store was piled up in sections marked "Boys" 
or "Strls." There were"Boys' Pajamas'' and "Girls' U and "Boys' Fire En- 

glnts" and "GirTs' Housekeeping Sets.'' Mr. Jones went home without buying anything 
Iw" X. That night ht and Ms. Jonis consulted page 2,326 of the Official Instruction 
HartuaV . "Buy pTenty of e%fythingr' it said firmly. , • 
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; (Qutstlon — What side dots a boy or girl's shirt/blouse button on?) 

So thiy bought plenty of sturdy blue pajamis In the Boys' Department and cheer- 
ful flowered underwear 1n the Girls' Department. And th^. bought all kinds of toys; 
A boy doll that made ppe-pee and cried, "Pa Pa." And a girl doll that talked In three 
languages and said, "I am the Pres-1-dent of Gen-er-al Mo-tore." They also bought a 
storybook about a brave princess who rescued a handsome prince from' his Ivory tower, 
and another one about a sister and brother who grew up to be a baseball star and a 
ballet star, and you had to guess which was which. 

(Question — Boys, when did you get your first doll, and, girls, when 
. did you get your first pair of football shoes?) 

^ ■ . - 

The head scientists of , Project Baby X checked all their purchases and told them 
to keep up the go^ work. They also reminded the Joneses to see page 4,629 of the 
tenual., wher'^ It said, "Never make Baby X feel embarrassed or ashamed about what it 
wants .to play with; , And if X gets dirty climbing rocks, never say, 'Nice little Xes 
don't flit dirty climbing rocks.'" 

Likewise, It said, "If X falls down and cries, never say, 'Brave little Xes 
don't cry.' Because, of course, nice little Xes do get dlr^, and brave little Xes 
do cry. No matter how dirty X gets, or how hard It cries , don't worry. It's all 
^^rt of the Xperlmertt." 

(Question — Why do males frequently turn their feelings of sadness W 

sorrow Into anger? Ways of expressing emotions Is the m^.) 

Whenever the Joneses pushed Baby X''- stroller In the park, smiling strangere would 
come over and coo: "Is that a boy or a girl?" The Joneses would smile back and say. 
"It's an X." The strangers would stop smiling then, and oftenr snarl something nasty,-- 
as If the Joneses had snarled at them. 

By the time X grew big enough to play with other children, the Joneses' troublts 
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• • • I'^i ■ - 

had grown bigger, too. Once a little girl grabbed X's shovel in the sandbox, and 

zonked % on the head with It. "Now, now, Tracy," the little girl's mother began 

to scold, "little girls mustn't hit little — " and she turned to ask X, "Are you 

i 

a little boy or a little girl, dear?" 

Mr. Jones, who was sitting near the sandbox, held his breath and crossed his 
fingers. 

X smiled politely at the lady, even though X's head had never been zonked so 
hard In its life. "I'm a little X," X replied. 

"You're a what?" the lady exclaimed angrily. "You're a little b-r-a-t, you 
mean!" ^ 

"But little girls mustn't hit little Xes, eltherl" said X, retrieving the 
shovel with another polite smile. "What good does hitting do, anyway?" 

X's father, who was still holding his breath, finally let It out, uncrossed 
his fingers, and grinned back at X. 

And at their nej^t secret Project Baby X resting, the scientists grinned, tooi 
Baby X was doing fine; 

(Question Are fights more acceptable among males than females? 

Why?) • 

But then it was tfme for.x to start school. The Joneses were really worried 

about this, because school was even more full of rules for boys and glrls, and there 

were no rules for Xes. The teacher would tell boys to fonn one line and girls to 

i - ' ■- ■ '■ ■ 

form another line. There would be boys' games and girls' games,* and boys' secrets 

..... ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' '[,■■. 

and girls' secrets. The school library would have a list of recomnwnded books for 

girls and a different list of reconnended books for boys. There would even be a 

bathroom marked "Boys" and another one marked "Girls." Pretty soon boys and girls 

would hardly talk to each other. What would happen to poc little X? 

, The Joneses spent weeks consulting their Instruction Manual (there were 249 1/2 

pages ,of advice under "first Day of School"), and attending urgent special conferences 
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With the smart scientists of Projict Baby X. 

The scientists had to make sure that X's mother had taupht X how to throw and 
catch a ball properly, and that X's father had been sure to teach X what to serve 
at a dolTs tea party. X had to know how to shoot marbles and how to Jump rope and 
most of all, what to say when the other children asked whether X was a boy or a girl. 

Finally, X was ready. The Joneses helped X button on a nice new pair of red and 
white checked overalls, and sharpaned six pencils for X's nira new pencil box, and 
marked X's name clearly on all the books In Its nice new book bag. X brushed Its 
teeth and combed Its hair, which just about covered 1t§ ears, and remembered to put 
a napkin In Its lunchbox. 

i 

The Joneses had asked X's teacher If the class could line up alphabetlcany. In- 
stead of forming separate lines for boys and girls. And they had asked If X could 
use the principal's bathroom because It wasn't marked anything except "Bathroom." 
X's teaeher promised to take care of aTT these problems, but nobbdy could help X with 
the biggest problem of all — other children. 

Nobody in X's class had ever known an X before. What would they think? How would 
X make friends? ' 

You couldn't tell what X was by studying Its clothes — overalls don't even button 
rlght-to-left llJce girls' clothes or left-to- right like boys' clothes. And you coulln't 
guess whether X had a girl's short haircut or a boy's long haircut. And It was very hard 
to tell by the games X liked to pl«y. Either X pluyed ball very well for a girl, or 
tls# X played housa vary wall for a boy, * 

Some of the children tried to find out by asking tricky questions, 11 ke*"Who's your 
favorite, sports star?" That was easy. X had two favorite sports sta«i A girl Jockey 
named ttobyn Smith and a boy archery champion named Robin Hood. Then they asked, "What's 
your favorite TV program?" And that was even easier, X's favorite TV program was 
"Lassie," which stars a girl dog played by a boy dog. 

When X sald that Its favorite toy was a doll, everyone- decided that X must be a 
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girl. But then X said that the doll was reatly a robot, and that X had com- 
puterized 1t, and that It was progranmed to bakt, fudge brownies and then clean 
up the kitchen. After X told them that, the othar children gave up guessing 
what X was. All they knew was they'd sure like to see X's doll. 

After school, X wanted to play with the other children. "How about shoot- 
ing some baskets In the gym?" X asked the girls. But all they did was make 
faces and giggle behind X's back. 

"How about weaving some baskets In the arts and crafts room?" X asked 
the boys. But they all made faces and giggled behind X's back, too. 

That night, Ms. and Mr. Jones asked X how things had gone at school. X told 
them sadly that the lessons were okay, but otherwise school was a terrible place 
for an X. It seemed as if other children would never want an X for a fri^d. 

Once more, the Joneses reached for their Instructidn Manual . Under "other 
chndren," they found the foil owing, message: "What did, you Xpect? Other chil- 
dren have to obey an the sniy boy-girl nrules, because their pa^ts taught 
them to. Lucky X — you don't have to stick to the rules at all I All you have 
to do i| be yourself . P. S. We're not saying It'll be easy." 

X liked being itself,; But X cried a lot that night, partly because it felt 
afraid. So X's father held X tight, and cuddled It, and couldrr't help crying a 
little, too. And X's mother cheered them both up by reading an Xcitihg story 
about an enchanted prince called Sleeping Handsome, who wok« up when Princess 
Charming kissed him. — 

The next morning, they all felt much better, and little X went back to school 
with a brave smile and a clean pair of red-and-white checked overalls. 

There was a seven- letter-word spelling bee in class that day. And a seven- 
lap boys' relay race in the gym. And a seven layer-cake baking contest In the 
girls' kijchen corner. X won the spelling bee. X also won the relay race. And 
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X almost won the baking contest, except 1t forgot to light the oven. Which only 
proves that nobo^'s perfect. , 

One of the other children noticed something else, too. He said:* "Winning or 
losing doesn't seem to count to'X; X seems to have fun being good at boys' skills 
and girls' skills. 

. ^ ^ ^' ' '^ ■ . 

(Question — Is winning more Important to males than females? In what 
, areas Is It acceptable for females to tKcal?) 

"Come to think of it," said another one of the other childrin, "ma^bt X is having 
twice as much fun as we are!" \ ^ 

So after school that day, the girl who beat X at the baking contest gave X a big 
slice of her prliewlnnlng cake. And the boy X beat In the relay race asked. X to 
race hira home. " , - 

From then on; some really funny things began to happen. Susie i who sat next tp 
X In class, suddenly refused to wear plrik dresses to school anymore. She Insisted on 
wearing' red and whTte checked overalls just J Ike X's. Overalls, she tpld her parents, 
were much better for climbing mtfhkey bars. 

Then .JIm, the class football nut, started wheeling his little sister's doll car-^ 
rlage around the fbotball field; He'd put on his entire football uniform, except for 
the helmet. Then he'd put the helrtet in the carriage, lovingly tucked uhder an old set 
of Shoulder pads. Then he'd starte?! Jogging around the field, pushing the carriage and 
Sinking "Rockaby Baby" tto his football helmet.' He told his family that X did the same 
thing, so It must be pkay. After all, X was now the team's star quarterback. 

Susie's parents were' hprri fled by her behavior, and jim's parents were worried sick 
about his. But the worst came when the lAirlns, Joe and Pegc^, decided to share every<- 
thlng with each otheV*. \Peggy used Joe's hockey sjyrCes,' and hit microscope, and took 
half his newspaper route. Joe used Peggy's needlepoint kit, and her cookbooks, und 
took tMo of her three babysitting Jobs. ' Peggy/ started running the lawn mower, and 
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Jo« started running tht vacuum cleaner. 

Their parents weren't one bit pleased with Peggy's wonaerfui jlology experi- 
ments or with Joe's terrific needlepoint pillows. They didn't care that Peggy 
mowed the lawn better, and that Joe vacuumed the carpet better. In fact, they 
were furious. It's all that little X's fault, they agreed. Just because X 
doesh't know what It Is or what It's supposed to be, it'wants to get'^verybody 
else mixed up, tool * 

(Question — Why did the parents fear X?) 

Peggy and Joe were forbidden to play with X anymore. So was Susie, and then 
Jim, and therf all the other children. But It was too late; the other children 
stayed mixed, up and happy and free and refused to go back to the way they'd 
' been before X. * ' 

, Pinally, Joe and Peggy's parents decided to call an emergency meeting of the 
schooTs Parents' Association to discuss "The X Problem." They sent a report to 
the principal stating that X a "disruptive Influence." They demanded immedi- 
ate action. The Joneses, they said, should be forced to tell whether X was a 
boy or a girl. And then X should be forced to behave like whtchever It was. If 
^the Joneses refused to tell, the Parents' ^sociatlon safd.Ithen X must take, an 
Xaminatlon. The school psych tlffTst must Xamtne It physically and mentally and 
issue a full report. If X's test showed It was a boy, it would have to obey all 
the boys' rules.' If J t proved to be a girl, X would have to obay all the girls' 
iS. ■ ■ ■ .. " . ■ 



And if X turned outAto be some kind of m1xed-up misfit, then X should be X- 
pel led from the school . Immediately 1 • 

The principal was vei^ upset. plsruF^tive influence? Mi xed-up misfit? But 
X was an Xcellent student. All the teachers said it was a delight to have X in 
their classes. X was prestdent of the student council. X had won first prize 
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In m talent show, and seeond prize In the art show, and honorablt mtntlon In the 
scienee fair, and six athletic events on field day, Incliidlng the potato race. 

Nevertheless, Insisted the Parents' Association. X Is a problem child. X Is 
the biggest problein child we have ever seenl 

So the principal reluctantly notified Vs pirents that numerous complaints about 
X's behavior had come to the school's attention. And that after the psychiatrist's 
Xamlnatl'on, the school would decide what to do about X. 

the Joneses repftrted this at once to the scientists, who referred them to page 
8S,759 of the Instruction Manual . "Sooner or later." It said, "X will have to be X- 
arolned by a psychiatrist. T|i1s may be the only way my of us will know for sure 
whether X^^ f^^^^^^ up — or whether everyone else Is." 

The night before X was to be Xamlned, the Joneses tried not to let X see how 
worried th^ were. "What If Mr. Jones would say. And ffe." Jones would riply. 
"No use worrying." Then a f«< minutes later, Ms ^ Jones would say, "What If—?" And 
Mr. Jones would reply, "No use woriiflng." 

X just sijined at them both, and hugged them hard, and didn't say much of anything. 
X was thinking^. What If— ? And then X thoughtr No us* worrying. 

At Xaetly 9 o'clock the next di^, X reported to the school psyGhlatrlst's office. 
The pr^iclpal, along with a conmljtee from the Parents' Association, X's teacher, X's 
classnietes, and Ms. and Mr. Jones, waited In the nt 11 outside. Nobo^ fenw the details 
of the tests X was to be given * but eyeiybody knew they'd be v*»y hard, and that thjiy'd 
Nveal Xaetly what everyone wanted to know about X, but were afraid to ask. 

It was terribly quiet In the hall. Almost spooky. Ohce In a while, tttey would 
hear a strange noise Inside the toom. There, were buzzes. And a beep or two. And 
.seyeral bells. An occasional light woutd flash under tfie doori The Joneses thought 
It was a whtte light, but the principal thought It was blue. Two or three children 
swore It was either yell flw or green. And the Parents' Comnlttee missed It cofiipletely. 

((hitstlon What questlehs would you ask X ' 
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Through.it an, you could hsar the psychiatrist's low voice, asking hundreds 
of quastlons, and X's higher voice, answering hundreds of answers. 

The whole thing took so long that evtrygne knew it must be the most complete 
Xamination anyone had ever had to take. Poor X. the Joneses thought. Serves X 
Hght. the Parents' Conmlttee thoughts 1 wouldn't like to be in X's overalls ' 
right now, the childr^.i thought. 

At- last, the door opened. Everyone crowded around to bear the results. X 
didn't look any different; in fact, X was smning. But the psychiatrist looked 
terrible. He looked as if he was crying! "What happened?" everyone 'began shout- 
ing. Had X done something disgraceful? "i wouldn't be a bit suprised!". muttered 
Peggy and Joe's parents. "Did X flunk the whole test?" cried Susie's parentsr-'Or 
Just the most Important part?" yelled Jim's parents. , ' 

"Oh, dear," sighed Mr, Jones. 
"Oh, dear," sighed Ms. Jones. 
"Sssh," ssshed the principal. "The psychiatrist is trying to speak." 
Wiptng his eyes and clearing his throat, the psychiatrist began, in a hoarse 
Whisper. "In niy opinion." he whispered -- you, could tell fie must be ve^ upset - 
"in my opinion i young X here — " ' - 
""Yes? Ye%?" shouted a parent impatiently. 

"bsh!'' ssshed the principal^ . i 

"Youn^ Sssh her*. I mean young X." sail the doctor, frowning^ "Is Just about 
' "Just about wht*? Let's have It!" shouted another parent. 
". . . Just about %hf least mixed.up child I've ever Xamlned!" said the psy-- 
chiatrlst. ' - \^ . 

"Yay for X!" yelled one of th^^ildren. And therj the ot he began yening, ' 

too. cupping and cheering and jumping^^Hup and down.^ 

\ , . ■ ■ • 

, "SSSH!" SSShed the principal , but nobodyKdld. - 



• X: A FABULOUS CHILD'S STORY (12) 

■. ■ ■ ' 

The Pair^nts' Conmltttt was angpy and Nwlldered. How could X have passed the 
whole Xamlnatlon? Didn't X have an Identity pfoblem? Wasn't X mixed up at all? 
Wasn't X any kind of a misfit? How could It not be, when it didn't even„ know what 
It was? And why was the psychiatrist crying? 

Actually, he had stopped crying and was smiling politely through his teaw. 
"Don't you see?" he said. "I'm crying because It's wonderful J X has absolutely 
no Identity problem! X Isn't one bit mixed upl As for'belng a misfit - ridiculous! 
X knows perfectly well what It is! Don't you, X?" The doctor winked. X winked .back. 

"But what Is X?" shrieked Peggy and Joe's parents. "We still want to Icniw what -It 

is!" 

"Ah, yes." said the doctor, winking again. "Well, don't worry. You'll all know 
one of these days. And you won't need me to tell you." . 

VWhat? What does he mean?" sbme of the partnts grjmblad suspiciously. " 

Susie and Peggy and Joe all answered at once. ^'He means that by the tl. s X's sex 
matters. It won't be a secret anymore!'* 

With that, the doctor began to push through the crowd toward X's parentSi "How do 
you do," he said, somewhat stiffly. And then he reachtd out to hug them both. "If • 
I ever have an X of iny own,," he whispered, "I suro hope you'll lend me your Instruction 
Manual. Needless to say, the Jonises were very happy. The Project Baby X scientists 
were rather pleased, too. So were Susie, Jim, Peggy, Joe, and all the other children.' 
The Parents' Association wasn't, but they had prwilsed to accept the psychiatrist's 
Tvpatt and not maM any more trouble. They even Invited and Mf. Jones to become 
,honerary meiAer^, which they did. 

Uter that. day, alT4(;'s friends put on their red and white checked overalls and 
went over to see X. They found X In the tack yard playlng'with a very tliv baby that 
none of them had ever seen before. The baby was wearing very tiny red and white 
cheeked overalls. ' 

. ■ , . ■ V 118 ■ 
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"X: A FABULOUS CHILD'S STORY (13) 

"How do you like our new baby? "\^X asked the other childran proudly. 
"It's got cute dimples," said Jim. 

"It's got husky biceps, too," said Susie. - 
"Wha't kind of baby Is It?" asked Joe and Peggy. 
X frowned at them. "Can't you tell?" Then X, broke Into a big, misc 
. "It's a Y!" • , V ■ 
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UNIT NO. 5 

i UNIT TI TLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO Y-SU WANT? ' , ... 
NAME OF ACTIVITY.' TWENTY THINGS YOU LOVE TO DO (21) 

Purpose: . . To help students ixamint their most prized and cherished activities 
■ 50 that they can answer the question, "Am I rea My getting what I want 
out of my life?"' 

A. Dsscritftlon : 

Students determine a nuirtber of things In their lives that they really, enjoy 
doing., They code and rank this list in a variety of ways V They complete 
' sentence stems, to summarize what they have learned or re- learned. about them- 
selves or thel'r values. 

B, Praparatlon : ; . - 
U Have a p?fca of paptr for each student and have extra parslls ready, 

C* Ipipltmentatlon - ' ^ ^ ' 

1 . Hdnd out pieces . of paper to the students and ask them to write the num- 
bers from 1 to 20 down the middle of the sheet. , ■ , ' 
t. Instruct students to make a list to the right of the numbers of twenty 
things In life that they love to do. You might, comment r 

a. These can be big things in life or little things, » 

b, You might want to think In terro of seasons of the year, , 

3. 'Develop your own' list as the students do theirs. - 

4. As you reach the end of your list, you might tell the students that they 
* can have more than twenty items or fewer than twenty Items on their lists. 

5. When the students have completed their Vists, Instruct them to use the 
left hand side of their papers to code their lists in, the fillowing manner 

Credit: Values Clarification bv Simon, Howe .and Kirschenbaum 



noting that each ttem may bif', Godect mr% t&n onc^-ftou may want to put this 

Information on the blackboard'oy.haye a hand out'coding shtet.); 

' ' ' " * •' 

a. A donaf sign is to.bt placed btsiafc any Item which costs more 

$5 each time it is done. - ' • • 

b. The five most enjoyable Activities' should be ranked from 1. to 5. The 
best loved activity' should be numbered l„the second. best 2, and, Jo on. 

c. Use the code letters MT for items which you think you wllVvant'to d«-, 
vote increasingly MORE TIME to in the years to come. - '■' 

d. Choose three (3); items which you want to become really better at doing. 
Put the letter B next to these items. . ' 

e. Mark with a those things you have done within the' last two weeks. 
Ask the students to think for a minute about what they' have Just learned' . 
or re-leamed about themselves and their valued duMng this activity, ' 
Ask the students to use one of the following sentenge stems to share their 
feelings with the group: o 

c. I Teamed that I ... 

■b. I noticed that 1 \ . . 

c. I discovered that I . . ' 

d. I was pleased that I * . . 

e. 1 was surprised that I . . . , . V 

^ . " • ' 

Solicit voluntetft^^ to start the sharing experience. Avoid discussion which 
Interrupts the free flow of "I learned" statements. This should be a com- > 
fortable sharing experience rather than a tinii to defend Individual values. 
The students should be reassured that there are no right or wrong answers. 
Sunmarize the activity by pointing out that a person who simply settles for 
whatever comes his wny, rather than pursuing his own goals . Is probably Tjot 
llvinii a lift based upon his own freely chosen values. 



Evaluation i 

1. Did the ^'I learned" sta 
- pne fronf' the students? 

2. Did the staternents indf 
, to bring their actions. 

Coninents : .. ^ ^ 

Involvement by the group Im 
beneficial ^ 
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UNIT HO. 5 

UNIT TITLE I WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
NAME OF ACTIVITY; DETERMININ6 VALUES AND GOALS (22) 

. Purpose: . . To help students examine and test some of their values to see If 
those values are truly Important to them or If they are just transl- 
' tory opinions, 

, . . To assist students In setting individual goals and developing a 

plan of action for achieving them. 

A. Description : 

Students use three worksheets te deterTnlne what they priie or cherish and 
how their values may differ from those of dther people. They also epmplete 
a "maze" worksheet on setting goals and steps necessary to accomplish those 
goals. . . ' ' 

B. Preparation : - 

1, Obtain or reproduce sufficient copies of the three worksheets for each 
student. ' 

a. "What Do You Want?" (22-4) ' , ' 

b. "What Would You Do If . . .7" (22-5) , • - 
. . c. "Taking Action" (22-6) 

C. Iwplerentatlon : 

1. Hand out Activity Sheet No. 1 — "What Do You Wantf" 

V 2. point out khat no one Is going to Judge what th^y say or evaluate the 

' , - • 

way in whiph they complete their w^^ 
3. Mhen studehA have completed Activity Sheet No. 1, aski ' 
a. Hp did you decide what you wanted most in life? What critirta did 

Ci^idlt: Pe^ajons Jand Outcoipes. College Entrance Exani nation Board 

ft, Jaafflllfl'JanlKielt:; a Values Clarification Sorles, Wayne Paulson 



b. What was most reveal inn to you -- having to think about what you wanted 
most In life or thinking about what you had done about thbse wants? 

c. Are any of the things you've done In the past three days related to what 
you said you wanted most 1n life? If not, does this change your decision 
about what you want most in life? 

3. Hand out Activity Sheet No. 2 - "What Would You Do If . . .?" and have stu- 
dents fantasize what they would do 1n each of the three situations. When 
students have completed the iheet, write some of the actions on the board. 
The following are questions that could be asked concerning the three areas: 

a. As principal — Why do different students suggest different things In 
this position? 

b. With money and time — What doe- your proposed use of money and time 
mean to you? (e.g.. Travel — What would you gain from traveling and 
why is It Important to you? Students need to realize the connection 
between what they really value and what they choose to do.) 

4. Hand out Activity Sheet No. 3 "Taking Action" and Instruct students that 
they are to set and/or state one goal that they personally want to achieve. 
Ask them to determine the steps that need to be completed' In working toward 
that goal . 

a. When students have completed the maze, ask for volunteers to connent on 
a goal they set and the steps they could take which would lead them to 
that goal. This Is a sharing activity where students might be able to 
assist others In determining the steps necessary. 

Evaluation : • ' 

Were students able to fantasize In Activity Sheet No. 27 Did Inconsistencies 
between actions arid goals disturb the students? 

Coimients: , 

1. The primary purpose in having students speak out Is to show that some students 



have already set their goals and dttarmlned how they are going to achieve 
them. Hopafully this will assist othirs In determining what they value 
and want. 

It is Important not to make any kind of judgment on the students- values 
and goals but Ihstead support the process of valuing. 
The group leader needs to be Involved in these activities by Gompleting 
his/her own copies. 
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ACTIVITY SHEET NO. 1 



WHAT DO YOU WANT? 



Declslon-miklng hap,. tetff described as using what .you know to get what you want. 
This means you i^t know what yoH wsnt, 



Strangely en^tigh, , people often are not sure what they want, 'it Is not easy to 
say what yott'valuer^ " • ,j 

Values are somatiBer J'pHvate,'' j 
^ Valiies.ichange. . .iVi<s4l!^^*^n:=* ' I" 

, \ Values -conflict, ' ^ l^', , 

Do you knbwlwhert >pu want? 

Write down tl^Jhree th1jng*i.^ou want mos;t in your life: 

2. ' 

3. 



What are you doing to get what ^Ofl want? 

Writedown an actlSS'pu'h¥«*-j||Mtn'^^ to each thing you listed 



above: ... -^^^^^ :t::^^0^i. 

^1^^ -^^^^ Trirfr 



3. 



Write down the three most Important things ybu have done In the last three days 
and, the reasons you did thtni: 

1. . 

2. \ ' - 

3. - 



22 ~ ^ 



ACTIVITY SHEET NO . 2 



WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF . ^ , ? 



Thinking about what you would do In each of ths situations below may help you 
ellscbver what you want and value. Write three actions you would take If: 




ERIC 



Rtprlnted with pennlsilon from Peclsloni and OutcQmes by H. Gtlitt^ Barbara 
Varinhorit, Rienard Carey* and Qordon P. Miner, copyright 1973^ by College En- 
trance Examination Board, New York. / \ 



ACTIVITY SHEET NO. 3 
TAKING, ACTION 



Think of something you like, to do and work out your- plan of action In the maze below 
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UNIT NO. 5 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
NAME OF ACTIVITY; CURRENT ISSUES VALUES GRID (23) 

Purposgi . . To help the students realize the Intensity of their values. 

. . To acquaint students with one set of general steps In the valuing 
process and have them determine which of these steps they have taken 
or would like to take. 

A. Description : 

Students note their position on a few current Issues and designate what 
steps they have taken to develop and support their stands. Students zero 
in on the missing "valuing steps" on certain ussues, consider the impor- 
tance of these steps, and Identify things they can do to add some of these 
steps to their va'iuing process. 

B. Preparation : ' 

1. Reproduce sufficient copies of "Current Issues," (23-4) "Valuing- Steps," 
(23-5) and "The Values Grid". (23-6) for each student. 

2. Become thoroughly familiar with the definitions of each step within the 
valuing process. 

3. Decide on the Issues to be used. Brainstorming issues- With the students 
the d^ before the activity can make the activity more applicable to the 
students' everyday lives. 

C. Implementation I . ' ' 

1. Brainstorm with the students contemporafy Issues of conflict in society 
today. Include issues of concern to teenagers. Write these on the board. 
These Issues my or may not be driving related, (e.g.; Insurance, al- 
cohol, abortloti, living togethsr without being raifrled, segregation, local 
police, etc.) ' ' 

Credit; Values Clarification. Simon, Hqw#. and K1 rsehenbaum. 

■•^v>'-- .. ^ • 23-1 ■ JPQ 



2. Nhen a number of issuss have been recorded on the board, ask students, "What 
is a value?" 

3. Once the students have thi Idea of what a value Is, point out that values 
can be better understood and expressed If we follow some general pattern 
when we apply our values to certain problems. Ideas, and issues and take 
a stand. 

4. Hand out and go over the definitions of the valuing steps. 

5. Hand out the current Issues Information sheet and briefly explain that the 
purpose of the question under each Issue Is to help clarify that issue. 

5. Take one issue from the blackboard or current Issues sheet and work com- 
pletely through the valuing steps with the whole class as practice in the 
valuing process. 

7. Instruct students to select two or three issues. and, using the valuing chart, 
follow each one of the issues through the valuing steps to determine their 
stand on that Issue and whether or not It is a true value. 
. When students have completed', ask what steps were not checked, ask If those 
steps were important, and ask what they can do in the near future to take 
those steps which they consider necessary or important. 
. Divide students up into groups of two and use a "focus person approach" with 
each person explaining to his/her partner the stand he/she has taken on one 
of the Issues the student worked through on the valuing chart. 
Questions the group leader might use to suirinarlze the activity arei 

a. Are there any steps you would like to add, subtract, or change? 

b. Do some Issues require Just part of the process? Which Issues and which 
parts? 

e. Do you feel like you usually make up your own mind on important topics 

or Just adopt a relative's or friend's point of view? 
d. What happens when two people have conflicting values? (Do the people 
you associate with have s 1 mil ar values ?) 



t. Do you think arguments ever'Ghange anyone's mind? Why or why not? 

Evaluation : ' ■ 

1. Did the students show any strong feelings about the seven steps? 

2. Did the students make any comments which would indicate they intended 

to implement any more of the seven steps? 

it 

Coninents : 

1. It is essential for the students to note how the approach here differs 
from discussions they may ha-ve had prevlpusly. It should become apparent 
that here they are not being called on to defend the content of their 
beliefs but rather being asked to evaluate how they arrived at their 
convictions anci how firm they are In their beliefs. 

2. A reflective listening approach can be used after Step 6 with students 
paired according to opposing stands on the Issues. " 
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CURRENT ISSUES 

possibly Issues and qutstlons to'help clarify the Issues are: 

1. Should mv spouse or steady data smoke? 

a. Is what a person does to himself his own business and no one. else's? 

b. When dtf I care If ny spouse or date smokes? 

^. c. Is sro^oklng detrimental or beniflclal or both? 

2. Is drinking and driving O.K.? 

a. Is drinking and driving all right sometimes and not other times? 

b. What are the alternatives to drinking and driving? 

3. When should a person get married? 

a. Are th^re legal restraints? 

b. What is necessary for a marriage to work? Feelings, money, relative support, 
etc.? . 

^* Do you think a person sho i/ld stop a friend from driving who is emotionally out 
of control? (Angry, depressed, elated, excited, etc.) 

a. tto emotional problems affect driving? 

b. When does It become your business hw another person drives? 
5. Do you have certain characteristics vou require In a frie nd? 

a. Do you like a friend to challenge your positions and ideas or accept them 
'because you're friends? x • 

■ \ ' 

b. Is there one particular trait or goal whjch binds ydu and your friends to- 

gether? Athletics, drinking, cruising, f^i^ing, etc. 
. c. Do you look for different personality traits \n boy and girl friends? 
wm vou rid e with a friend or relative no matter howXthey drive? 

a. Do you try to help them improve their drlA^ing or ask^tliem to make sugges- 
tions to you? ' \ 

b. When do you have a choice to ride or not to ride with a fri\^ or rtlatlve? 



VALUING STEPS 



CHOOSE FREELY 



Did you choose this value freely? (Did you make your own choice? Could 
v/u have made some other decision without getting Into trouble?) 



Old you consider the alternatives? (Did you think about some other choices 
you could makf? Did you look at some other ways of believing, behaving, or 
thinking?) 

EXPLORED PROS AND CONS 

Did you consider the consequences of the alternatives? (Did you think about 
what would happen If you picked a different alternative? Did you work out 
the results of each choice?) 

ACTED ON 

Have you done anything because of your choice? (Has your belief ever caused 
you to act a certain way? Did it ever cause you to change your behavior?) 

PUBLICLY AFFIRMED . 

Have you told other people about your choice? (Would you share your belief 

with others? Are you willing to stand up for your choice?) 

ACT ON REPEATEDLY 

Have you established a pattern of behavior due to your choice? (Do you act 
some way cpflsistently because of your belief? Will you do something every 
time you can because of your choice?) 




PROUD OF 



Do you feel good about your choice? (Do you like yourself for bel.ieving, 
behaving s or feeling the way you do? Are you proud o^ your choice?) 



CHOOSE FROM ALTERNAT I VES 



UNIT NO. S ^ 

UNIT TITLE; WHAT IS IMPORT;! 

NAME OF ACTIVITY; PUZZLE ON 

Purpose; . . To build a sup 
students will be al 
. . To provide stii 
and listening skil 

A. Description : 

Using butcher paper and ( 
concepts of what their di 
their world. 

B. Preparation: 

T. Prior to the class, t 
, 30" X 72") and enowgli 
three . 

2. On one^heet of butch 
on page 24-5 and nun* 
over the top of the o 
each piece on * 
back) into its /i 

C. Implerontaticn ; 

When the class has as: 
out the large bottom | 
Distribiiite one piece < 
the group .'leader. Oni 

CPtdltr Sfti f -Enhanci Educal 



f'--, of the puzuji matc^l the number of ^participants so that at tht eoncluslon 
of .th« fxerclsf the puzzle is truly complete' with aH of 1 tr lleces A 
, variatloh On this Is to makfr the .puzzle size match tht number of students 
who would noHnally be in the class and leave the pieces blank for the 
nuniier absent, pointing out in your condlUding discussion- that the ouzzle 
Is'incoiiplete witbout the Input of the- students who are absent (and so is- 
any true 61ass discussion without evefyone's Input),- . ' 

t. ^ Tell the students that they have bein |1ven a piece of paper on which tijey 
are to draw their concep* of what their driver's license Jean's to "them. 
Pass around the crayolas and instruct them to select, colors they need tp 
cpmMihicaif their ideas. They may draw a complete picture and/or use 
' syiAols, words, diagrams., designs, or colort* alone to coimiunlcate their 
. should. color the puzzle plecr on the side opposite the num- 
V bew so it will 'properly fit 1n its space. , 
}- As the students begin to finish ^ initruct them to place their pieces on 
the epffis^ndinia numbers on the puzzle. * As the group leader, you may 
/ have to begin the puzzle, if the group is hesitant to move. It Is im^ 

portant for you to take part In the whole exercise. . • < 
. When all are through coloring 'and have>placed their pieces of puzzle on 
the sheet, go over the discussion rules again. - Randomly select puzzle 
pieces and ask students to explain to the rest of the group their concept 
of what their driver's HcenSe means to them. Before you begin. It may 
^ be necessary to draw the circle closer together so that everyone can see. 
It Is Important to discourage any disparaging remarks in the group, as 
ttis will not foster a spirit of open sharing of ideas and feelings which 
= you are trying to establish. 

. As students txplal^n their pictures, it is important that you usa para- 
phraiingtp make sure, you have really heard what each student has said. 



A typical exchange may go something like jhls: "John, what 1s your 
picture all about?" 

•'Well, I drew^a truck. My 11 cense means I can get a Job driving for' 
nix (4ad, so I can earn money".' ' 

"So as you look at ycur license,. It means the chance to earn money?" 

or I' - ' -■ ' 

"I drtw a rtadmifinSr —it gives ma a chance to go fast and t like 

speed". "Yisur license, gives you a chance to go fast?" * 

• , 1 " ' ■ ■ 

If.you properly reflected Jbhh's statement, "John will say "yeh"- or 

nod his head In agreement. If you' missed the point of the explanation, 
the student .Will ordinarily correct you, and you may .reflect that re- 
,ssponse as W)Sll and work for the nod of the head or a "yeh." Do not 

pral-se. do not critlclii-, do hot cut, do not belfttle.. The technique 
. win be easier once you have tried it a few times. You are looking for 
a couple of key words or feelings in each explanation that you wifl re- 
fleet' back to the student'. ' 
You may wish fo pause halfway through the explaining process and ask 
students what they hotice^about your responses to the varlodis explana- 
tions. If you have done some good, non-judgmental reflecting, they will 
tHn you that you were accepting, didn't criticize them, or didn't prals 
them. You may wish to then explain your technique and ask them If they 
want to try a hand at ft for the rest of the group's explanations. You 
may also decide to wait with this discussion of the technique until all 
are done explaining their puzile pieces. It Is effective In either place 
Next ask why you have used a puzile instead of handing each student an 
B yz" X 11" piece of paper. What 1$ It about a puizle that might apply 
to the cla^s? You are looking for such responses as i 

a. Each piece of puzzle Is unique. 

b. Each piece has a special place.- 
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c. Each piece Is part of a whole. 

d. If a piece Is missing, the puzzle Is rneomplett. 
Vlhat do these have to do with the class? 

a. , Each person Is unique^ 

b. Each person has a special place. I 

c. Each person Is part or a whole class and soniitlp s-wm have the 
same .ideas. 

d. If a pei^on Is missing, the class Is 1nceniplete„ without his/her input, 
8^ Talk about what the students have leatiiedi ^rhaj^-t^ Teamed sdmething 

about a person they have gone to: school w 
didn't know before. You may alsa^w^^ 

flectlve listening in class discussfons. Sharing and accepting of Individual 
Ideas Is also Important to class progress. 
9. of the following questions might be usedi 

a. What were some of the different Ideas expressed on what a driver's license 

means to you? . - j ^ 

bi Because Individuals have different Ideas on what « license means to them, 

does this mean that they are "oddballs?" - 
c. When does 11 bother or Irritate you for others to have different ideas, goals, 

values, etc.. from yours? 

Evaluation I 

1. Did students feel comfortable about explaining their puzzle pieces. I.e.. make eye 
' contact, speak clearly and confidently? 

2. Were the explanations superficial or Indicative of their personal feelings? \ 

3. Did the students recognize reasons for using the puzzle format, or was It 
necessary for the group leader to Introduce most of the reasons? 

CMwents i ' . 

HMfi art several possible variations on this exercise that may be used effectively. 



to aeeempllsh the same goals: 

1. What Is your vltw of tHe world around you or where ^ are In the world? 
We all live In the same world, but we live our lives differently. How 
do you fit In that world — your own personal world? This will help 
students see more about their behavior. (Example: Two hands held to- 
gether, love, family relationships, etc.) . 

2. What does your car mean to you, or what does your rl^ or privilege 

to drive mean to you? It Is Important to make this variation a personal 
thing rather than putting down responses that the students think the 
group leader wants. The emphasis needs to be on their actual feelings 
or thoughts with no right or wrong answers. 

3. ' Other topic areas might be: . - ■ 

a. What art your goals? 

b. What do you want to bts or what do you want to do? 

4. Tha topic area should be broad enough so the studants may show individual 
diffarences. Narrowing tha araa will forca studants to exprass very siml 
lar thoughts. 
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UNIT NO. 5 • . - - 

UNIT TITLE; WHAT IS IMPORTANT' AND WHAf DO YOU WANT? 
NAME OF ACTIVITY! EARL NlSHTINaALE'S— "THE MAfilC WORD" (20) 

PurpDifi . . To prssent tnfdrmatlon to tht studints on what htlps mikt people 
. iuceesiful « 

• ^To Introduw soint of tht bailc causes of sueetsi or falluft to 
the students. 

* . To assist itudenti In understindlng thereelves and thtlr relation- 
ihip to others. 

A. Descflpt'ton ; 

Students fill out the "Guess Questlonnalfe" be.fofe listening to Earl Nlghtln- 
galt's tape "The Magic Word." They then listen to a cassette tape and erigage 
In smiir and large group discussions which center around the questions on a 
stuc^ sheet. 

B. Preparatlon i 

1. Tape "The Magic Word" by Earl Nightingale. 

2. Secure sufficient student copies of "Guess Questionnaire," (25-4) "Study Qu 
tlons," (2M"Message Summary," (25-6) and "Treatment of Others." (2S-7) 

C. Implementation ; ' 

1. Hand out the "Guess Questionnaire"^ and have students complete It. (The 
questionnaire Is not to be collectedi It Is merely used to motivate stu- 
dents to listen to the taped message, and students should be made aware 
of this fact.) 

2. When the studpnts have completed the questionnaire. Introduce the tape 
with some or all of tht foil owing comments: 

Cridltr Lead the Field S6r1es . Earl Nlahtlnoale 



a. Havt you ever askid your^tlf why sam people sUcc&ed and othtps don't?* 

b. Eapl Nightlngalt, a famous ra'^lo and teTevts1o|B broadcaster, hi% t^tnt 
over twenty ytars researcMng'tht lives of successful people to find* 
out why soine people are successful while others art not. 

& 

c. We all know of individuals who are happy, relate well to others, and 
have done well In business, professional * and everyday life. There 
.are people like Florence Nightingale, Babe Ruth, Albert Schweltier 
and othere. Successful people can.be founJin all walks of life. 
They're not any one groap of people, and success really has nothing to 
do with money. 

d. To understand, ourselves and our relationships with others, we; need to 
analyze and understand the magic word "attitude" In all Its aspects. 

t. This tape deals with attitude and how It affects our ability to re- 
late successfully to others and our own effectiveness In life. 
Play the tape "The Magic Word" In its entirety. - 
At the completion of the tapt , hand out the "Study Questions" sheet and 
have students form groups of two to discuss and answer the questions. 
When the groups have completed the assignment, discuss the questions In 
a large group setting. 

Hand out and briefly go over "Message SumnBry." , 
Distflbute "Treatment of Others" assignment sheet aYid ask students to ap- 
ply the principle of treating each person they deal with as though he or 
she were the most Important person In the world. Ask the students to try 
this for one or preferably two weeks and see what the results are. 
After two weeks, ask the students to share their feelings and experiences 
In using tlie principle des^rlbtd on the sheet "Treatment of Others." Sug- 
gested questions for discussion arei 

a.' What speclflcany l|ffl1ted your ability to treat each person as the . 
most important person In the^wocld? 



f What wsrt your rtactlons when you did treat ptoplt as . tally Im- 
poftant? 

■ cv How did this txptrltnce charige you, or did It? 

D. Evaluatton: " 

1. Did the students havt ptrsonil defl^^^ 

2. Did students relate suceesr to positive attitude before and after the 
actfvlty? 

3. Were students excited about and comnttted to treating others as the 
most Important people In the world? 

4. Did students actively participate and share their expeMenees? 

I. Cwftients i 

As an option use rdle piling to practice trtating others as If th^ are 
the most Important people In the world. 
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] ' ^WESS jUESTIONNAIRE 



I Dlfictlons: On this workshtet, you may try flutssljig at tht answirs Which win be 
J; given In the taped intssigt. It win get you wacly to listen by giving 



3y' 



' : you a hint of what you win be hearing . \ - 

1. 1% is our actions, (feetlnos) or moods which detennine the actions, 

(feelings) or moods of othtrs toward us. 

2. Iveirythlng operates on the law of (cauke) and effect. 

3. Mith an attitude of (failure) we aro whipped before We starts 



4, Mhen you see someone with a poor attitude tward others, you can be sure he has 
a poor atif tude toward (himseff) . 

' ■ - , - \y . , '. 

5. We're so familiar with ourselves that we tend to ^^ake ourselves for granted i we 

tend to (minimize) what we ean aecfflwpHsh. 

■ ', . ,, . . ■ . \ ' ■ , 

Additional notesr " 



1 



\ 

\ 

■ \^ 

\ 
\ 



\ 
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; STUDY QUESTIONS 

. ° , "The Magic Word" 

Directions: After listening to the taped message, fill In short answers, 

' essay type, for the foil owing: . 
1. The main Idea I heard In this message was: (Answers win vary) 



2. Mr. Nightingale gives three reasons for treating people as important. List 
as many of them as you can remember. • 

(As far as he is concerned, he is the irost Important person on earth.) 
b« (That is the way human beings ought to treat each other. ) 
c- (Ry treating everyone this way, we form a habit. )> 

3. What do all successful people have In common? (They^ expect more good out 
of life than bad; expect to succeed more often than they fall.) 

4. When someone treats me thoughtlessly, or even rudely, what attitude should 
I have toward him? (Don't drop to his level. Don't let his unhapplness 
make^ou unhappy. ) • 

5. What is the thing people want and need more than anything else? ( Self- 
esteem; the feeling they're Important, needed, respected.) \ 

6. Why are some people bitter and cynical? (They have a poor attitude-to- 
ward themselves. and life In general.) 

7. Life is dull only to (dull) people. Life Is interesting only to' (inter- 
esting) people. Life Is (successful) only to successful people. 

8. What is the magic wprd? (attitude) 





MESSASE SUyARY 
|- "Tha rtagic Hord" i' 

Ij Each of us shapas his own lift, and the shape of It will be detennlned 
by our attitude — the attitude we hold most of the day. 

2. It is our attitude tward life which wgi determine life's attitude to- 
ward us. 

3. The first step In developing a good overall attitude Is to develop a 
good attitude toward ourselves. 

4. The easiest and most effective means of icqulring a good attitude Is to 
ACT as though We have a good, positive, expectant attitude toward life. 

; Actions tHgger fiielln^^^ 



5. Treat each person you contact as though he were the most Important per- 




TREATMENT OF OTHERS ^ 

During the next two weeks, make an effort to apply the principli of treating each 
person y6u deal with (In schooU home, Job, .etc.) as though he or she were the 
snost Important person In the world. 

Using this form, report some of. the results. Identifying the person and describ- 




UNIT NO; 5 - 

"^^^i WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
NAffe OF ACTIVI TY; ROLES'- AGREE- DISAGREE (26) I 



rpose: . . To increase students' awareness of what sex biases and fee linos 

• ... To inustrate how sex'blas 6r stereotyping Influences their de- 
cisions. 

■• ■ ^ ■ ■ . p ■ , 

A. Description ; 

Indlvlduany, then In groups, students determine whether they agree or - ' 
disagree with sex role statements, explain the basis for their opinions, 
and try to estimate "how their attitudes affect their actions: 

B. Preparation : ■ . 

1. Reproduce sufficient copies, one per student, of the "Roles -- Agree- 
Dlsagree" handout. (26-4)' 

C. Implementation ; , 

1. Each student 1s Instructed to complete the "Roles — Agree-Drsagree" 
handout on an Individual basis. 
• 2. When each student-^as finished, explain that the class will be divided 
inb two groups— all the girls In one group and all the bpys -in anothe 
Place the groups In ppposiJe corners of the room. Select a chalrpersbn 
to record the group consensus, 

a. As each groUp goes through the statements, 1t is Important that each 
student states wh^ he/she feels a particular way. (This should pre- 
. vent a group from asking for a show of hands regarding a given item 
and moving on to the next statement without actually discussing each 
person's reason for ftee ling as he/she does. This disclission is very 

Important. . , ' 

26-1 



b. .. In a group consensus, ^the, group should come to some type 6f majority " 
" „ agreement. ' After the majorily oplirfon -Is presentedVmfndrlty 'reports 

should be encouraged when groups can't reach a clear cut consensus. 
When the two groups have arrived at a consensus , for all the Items, bring 
them together and have a spokesperson for one group relate their response 

to the first Itsniand tHilr raaions for agrefelng.or dlpaarealng, then al- ^ 

..." " \ 

Iw the other group's spdktsperson to tell how they respohded and why they 

res ponded thirt Way. ; * 

- - ■ ^ • - • ■ - " ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ ' *. 

No comntnts should be all wed by either grpup until both groups have com- 

pTeted their Initial reports on the statements-* . " : 

^ ■ % • 

When the two grdups have completed reporting their rtactfons to a specific 
Statement, Interaction between the two groups should be all owed, with the '• 
group leader acting as a mediator enforcing the ground rules for the class. 
Continue this process through each-of the statements, alternating which 
group responds first and trying to elicit feeling-level responses.- 
Summarize the activity by dlscussljig what stereotypes are, why they exist, 
and how they may affect what each, individual thinks Is Important. Questions 
such as the following can be asked: . 

a. Were there any sex stereo^pes Identlfiad during this activity? , 
bt ^Why do these .stereotypes or role expectations occur? - 

c. Are they supported with- f acts? ' 

d. Do role expectations cause us to act as we dOs or are role axpectatifins 
caused by the things we do? 

e* Do sex roles have any posltiva aspects, chivalry opaning doors for , 
ladles i etc? * ^ 

f. How might sex roles affect the way a person makes decisions? { Example j ^ 
Who drives regardless of capability or condition?) 

g. How do role eKpectations Influence the kind of car we drive?- 
An alternative approach which may be used Isr .149 



Haw the girls brainstor 
their driving, and their 
they have about girls, t 
gether for a group discu 

Evaluation : 

J, Did each student partici 
2. Did the students recogni; 
)iave towards the oppositi 
fluence their driving bel 
3..^ Did the students respect 
as a result of the activi 

CQmimnts : 

If elthar group is very small 
want to j|oin the smaller grot 

This can^ be an explosive acti 
Important that the group lead 
are stareotyped, opinions are 
tunlties for meaningful relat 



ROLES — AGREE-DISAGREE 



Directions: Plaase mark on the blank space to the left of each statement an "A" 
1f you AGREE with the statement, and "D" If you DISAGREE with the 
statament. After you have completed this task, you will be requested 
to meet with other students of your same sex to discuss your opinions 
about each item. 

Individual Response Group Consensus ] 

- - 1. Guys do most of the driving on dates even 

If it is the girl's car or her parents' car. 

- ' - 2. Guys like to take more risks while driv- 

ing than do girls. - 

_________ 3. High school students who have their own _ 

cars have more status with their friends ~~~~ 
than those who do" not. 

___________ 4. Girls are attracted to a guy with a flashy ^_ 

car, ~ ~ ■ 

______ 5. Girls think they are not supposed to be as 

compttint as boys and so they do silly 
things whan they are driving, like getting 
flustered, forgetting common rules of the 
road, getting nervous 1n a traffic Jam, etc, 

______ 6. Girls are Impressed when they see a guy ' 

"show-off" his car. ^ ~ ~ 

- 7, Women are actually sifer drivers than men, _____ 

______ 8, When on a date, guys try hard to drive . 

, carefully, to protact "their date. ~~ _ 

' 9. Parents are more willing to give permis- ^ 

sion for their son to drive a car than 
for a daughter of the same age, ' 

^ 10* Boys have the option of selecting their __^___„ 

• own car while girls are given cars. _ 

11* Girls sit in the middle next to the guys 

when the guy is driving, but guys don't ~~ ^ 

sit next to girls when the girl Is driving, 

______ 12, It is OK for guys to drink and be rowdy, 

but a bunch of girls who have been drinking ^ 

are just silly. \ ^ 

13, Girls are not stopped by the police as of- ^ 

ten as guys, ~~ 

■ 14, It i> more important for guys to learn how 

to Vepair their cars than it Is for girls ' 
to learn how to repair theirs. 

ERIC .■ . 26.4i5l ' 



UNIT NO, 5 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: PEOPLE Of THE PAST - ROLE PLAYING (27) 

Purpose: , , To create empathy and understanding within students for the life 
situations of others. 

A* Description : 

Students pick and role-play characters from the past whose life histories 
have usually been explained In great detail. In this way, students for a 
short time can be another person and try to answer questions as that per- 
son would, 

B , Preparation : 

1* Write down some questions you would like to ask a person from history 

which can be used as examples fur the students if needed* 
2. Review the role-playing section In the Instructor Training Manual. 

4 

C* Implementation : 

1* Ask If anyone In the class has role played beforci and if he/she would 
like to briefly outline this experience. 

2. Ask the students a few of the questions at the end of the roTe-playing 
fact sheet so the students may begin to recognize some of the reasons 
for role playing, 

3. Tell the students to pick one person from history whom they admire or 
are very interested In, Thfy can write these names on a full sheet of 
paper and tape It to their desk ^ or you can have them read off the 
names and you can write them on the board. After the student reads 
the name of his/her person from the past» he/she should give a brief 
biographical sketch. 
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4. Tell the students they now have a rare opportunity. They can ask one ques- 
tion of each of these famous people. Ask the students to take about five 
minutes to write down one question for each of the historical people. It 
should be optional whether or not they write down a question for their own 
historical person. 

5. Have each student role play his historical person and have the other student 
ask their questions. Instruct the studenti that when they don't know the 
answer to a question to just make up an answer. 

6. When everyone has answered the questions, have the students take out a piece 
of paper and complete the following incomplete sentences: 

a. I learned that I really value 

b. I learned that (another student) really valued ^ 

c. I learned that (historical person) really valued _ 

7. Students can share their "I learned" statements in a group discussion. 

Evaluation I .1* 

1. Did the students maintain their roles?^ 

2. Did students role play on a superficial or feeling level? 

3. Did students recognize the parallel between role playing and seeing another 

person's point of view? 

i' - ^ 

Coniiients i 

1. Give example questions only as a last resort and then only a few. 

2. Avoid at all costs giving example characters, except to the extent that 
the charactar you choose is an example. 

3. you win probably have to role play your character first. Ask for volunteers 
but keep from forcing it on anyone as the whole activity may be stifled. ^ 
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UNIT NO. 5 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT ? 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: LAW ENFORCEMENT (28) 

Purpose: . , To detect and examine prejudices and biased feelings which stu- 
dents may have toward law enforcement officers and agencies. 
. * To Illustrate how misleading first impressions can be, 

A * Description : 

Students are presented with a situation; they try to imagine themselves in 
that situation ■and how they might react. The students' Interpretations of* 
and reactions to, the situation may help them understand some of their 
conscious and sub-conscious feelings towards law enfor'cement, 

B. Preparation : 

Either draw on the blackboard or on a ditto master, this picture: 




Also have a blackboard area where consents can be recorded. Choose one per- 
son to write the student responses on^ the board. 

C, Impl ementati OP ' ' . 

1, Ask students to brainstorm what might be happening* 

2, When students have brainstormed a list of ideaSs ask what their first 
impressions might indicate about their feelings and society's feelings 
towards law enforcement and how accurate they think first Impressions 
are. 

D* Evaluation : 

1* Did students develop a long list of Interpretations and reactions? 



2. WiPt most of their Ideas of a positive or negative nature? 

3. Did anyone assume the officer's role when reacting to the possible 
situations? 



Coffinints r 

You must keep this activity moving right along. Make it short and to the 
point. 



i ' i 
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UNIT NO. 5 

UNIT TITLE; WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: LAWS AND ENFORCEMENT - AGRFiE-DISAGREE (29) 

Purpose: , . To assist the students 1n evaluating their stand on certain laws 
and law enforcement issues. 

A, Description : ^ 
Students are given a list of law enforcement issues and check their stand 
on each issue. In small groups, the students evaluate how they arrived at 
their stand and how firm they are in that belief. 

f 

Preparation : ' ' 

1. Reproduce sufficient copies of the "Agree-Dlsagree" worksheet for Sach 
student. (29-3) ^ 

C. Implementation * 

1. Explain to the stu^dents that 1n this activity they will be working Indl-' 
v1 dually > . ^ 

2. Hand out the worksheet and have the students complete them Individually, 
checking strongly agree,: agrees undecided^ disagree, or strongly disa- 
gree and noting a few key .words on why they feel as they do, 

3. When the students are finlsherf, divide them Into groups of three,. Ask 
the students to report and discuss their stand on each issue* Remind 
them that they are being asked to discuss and evaluate the method they 
used to arrive at their opinlonp not to defend their specific opinion 
or belief/ You should be candid with your students when expressing 
your opinions, but only after they have had a chance to express theirs, 

4. Emphasize midway through the small group work that they are not being 
asked to defend their belief on a particular issue* Thay are merely 
stating their opinion on why they feel a particular way and how they 



arrived at that opinion. 

5. When the groups have finished, ask for any comments they would like to 
make concerning the activity. Ask if they are less firm, as firm, or firmi 
in their beliefs. Question whether they are ready and willing to express 
their opinion publicly and discuss how this might be accomplished. 

6. Explain that the purpose of this activity is to show that at times or on 
certain issues, people may not be sure why they believe one way or the othe 
and so may jump to conclusions without any reasons. Also, that once peojDlc 
undarstand the basis for their opinions , they will either change. them or be 
coma more committed to them. 

Evaluation : 

Did students seem to be indicating their genuine feelings? 
Corments : 

This activity might be more effective If studtnts are not placed in their usual 
groupings. 



LAWS AND ENFORCEMENT - AGREE-DISAGREE 
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1. 


55 MPH speed limit on freeways. 
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r w 1 1 We uor^ ^riuuiu oe all 0W6Q m Q6 1 n 

order to catch speeders. 














3. 


Police officers are too hardnosed and 
don't understand personal problems re- 
lated to driving. 




— 
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4. 


Drivers should be alven more freedom 

In obeying traffic signs. | 














5. 


Some traffic 'law§ ^hnulH he nmrp leni= 

ent and not strongly enforced. 








— 






6. 


The fine is the best way to educate 
people who break laws. 
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7. 


People with bad driving records should 
not be allowed to drive. 1 








-A 






8. 


People are Judged fairly in our traffic 1 
courts, ' ^ 1 














9. 


The people In this community want [ 
strict local police enforcement of 1 
all traffic laws, 1 














10. 


Traffic laws are set up to promote | 
safety 1 











\ ■ 
\ 




n. 


Society should have the right to ques- 1 
tion the way an Individual drives, | 










\ 
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UNIT NO. S ' 

UNIT TITLE: WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
NAME OF ACTrVITY: IN SOMEONE ELSE'S SHOES (30) ' . , 

Purpose: . . To allow students to develop and/or promote greater understanding 
of their feelings and others' feelings towards traffic enforcements 
courts, driver Irnprovement ^ and other people involved, 

A* Description : 

Students role play In a progression of three settings: (1) A violator being 
stopped by a police officer; (2) A violator, police of fleers and traffic 
court judge; and (3) A member in a Driver Improvement Session* 

B, Preparation : 

1* Contact your area Driver Improvement Analyst to organiEe and set a date 
for a group interview session. 

■ i 

. 2. Study the role-playing background Information. ^ t 

3. Obtain for reference a copy of "Washington Motor Vehicle Code" and a 

"Ball Schedule Guide*" • * 

4* - Secure sufficient copies for each student of Driver Improve'ment Intro- 
ductory Form Letter requesting- individuals to attend a group iMterview 
session. Students' names and addresses should be. typed on t*^ese letters, 
5* Develop or copy a mock driving record for each student with namep address 
sex, and date of birth typed in, 

6. Become familiar with the coding on the driving records. 

7, Reproduce sufficient copies for each student of Driver Improvement Re- 
sponsiblli tes handout, » 

C* Implementation : > 

----- I 

L 

1. Ask fo^ two volunteers to role play a situation where one of them Is 
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being stopped for a traffic violation and the other 1s the police officer. 
. Allow the role playing to continue for a short period of timi before be- 
ginning class discussion on what transpired. Possible discussion questions 
are: • 

a. What do you suppose the feelings of the police officer were when he 
approached the violator? 

b. What do you suppc e the feelings of the violator were when he/she was 
stopped? ^ 

c. As an observer, what were your feelings about the conversation that 
transpired between the violator and police officer? 

d. If you were In a similar situation, what might you have said to the 
officer? 

e. What effect do you think the ticket had on the violator? How long a 
period of time might the effect last? 

f. Have any of you been involved in a similar situation and would you 
like to share the situation with the rest of the class? 

Ask for three .volunteers to role play the violator and arresting officer 
appearing before a Judge. When sufficient time has elapsed, ask for a de- 
cision from the judge. Possible discussion questions are: 

a. Whit might the feelings of the violator be as he/she was sitting In 
the courtroom waiting for his/her case to come up? 

b. What about the violator's feelings while the-police officer was pre- 
senting his side of the case? 

c. What were the police officer's feelings when the violator was explain- 
ing the situation? 

d. What do you think was going through the judge's mind as each side of 
the case was being explained? 

e. If the violator was found §u11ty, what recourse does he/she have? 




f. Do any students want to share personal examples of similar situations? 
Prior to the driver improvement session, hand out the mock driving records 
for each student. (These records should have each student's name, address, 
sex, and date of birth Included.) 

a. Explain to the students that the driving record they have is theirs, 
and that they will role play the type of Individual who would have 
that record during the group Interview session with the Driver Im- 
proyement Analyst. 

b. Explain step by step the driving record. 

c. Ask the students to be the type of person who would have a record 
like the one they have just received during the group interview ses- 
sion. They should ask thenfielves', "With this kind of driving record, 
what type of person might I be?" "How might 1 feel?" "How might I 
act?" 

d. Typical comments students might' use when playing the role are: 
"Cops don't like my carl" "They pick on young driversl" "It really 
wasn't my fault! " "You just don't understand^ I've got some problems 
at home (or school, jb^, etc.)!" "You're absolutely right; I was to- 
tally wrong; I'll do anything you say." ' 

e. The types of attitudes or feelings students can portray when entering 
the group Interview session are: 

(1) Angry - I had to take off from work^ I'm losing money just being her 
Regardless of what my record shows, I'm a good driver. 

(2) Conciliatory- I don't care what he says, I'm going to agree with 
him so I can get out of here. 

(3) Concerned - I've got a problem; what can I do about it? 

(4) Unconcerned - I'll just sit here and keep my mouth closed. 

f. Comments the group leader might use to help students prepare for the 
group interview session are: 



(1) Why do you suppose you are here? (Why did I call you for- this 
Interview?) 

(2) What do you think the problem Is? 

(3) How do you feel about that? (When another person has made a 
comment.) 

g. Hand out to each student a copy of the lett'tr the DMV sends out to 
request an individual's presence at a group Interview session. (The 
students' names should be typed on these forms.) 

h. Point out to the students that the day the Driver Improvement Analyst 
arrives, they will be role playing. They will enter the class as If 
they are entering the group interview session. They should bring their 
driving record and letter from Driver Improvement. 

S. On the day of the interview, session. Instruct each student to print his/her 
first name on a sheet of paper and tape It to the front of his/her desk. 
(This will assist the analyst In identifying students.) 
.6. At the completion of the session, distribute the Information material con- 
cerning Driver Improvement responsibilities. 

7. The day following the Interview, discuss what transpired. Possible discus- 
sion areas are: 

a. Their feelings during certain Interactions -- the effect it had on trieir 
Individual reasons for siding with or against certain Individuals. 

b. The variety of student reactions. 

c. The analyst's methods and approach. 

rf. Their feelings when they or someone else was degraded or commended. 
Eyal uati on i . 

1. Were the students able to Identify and emphathize with the people involved 
In the role-playing situations? (Violator, police officer. Judge, analysti* 



and Indfvlduals Involved in the group Interview session.) 
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2. Do students know the process involved when a citation is receivod and 
sympathize with the feelings of those concern«d? 

3. Are the students well informed as to the role and functloi, of Driver 
Improvement In Improving or rehabilitating th& problem driver? 

Comments : / ' . ^ 

1. A visit to i traffic arraignment court could prove beneficial to the 
students, "this visit can be done prior to role playing the trafffc 
court situation. 

2. It is extremely important that you work closely with the Driver Im- 
provement Analyst In detennlnlng what you hope to accomplish and how. 



UNIT NO. 5 . ■ 

UNIT TITLE- WHAT IS IMPORTAMl 

NAME OF ACTIVITY; THE RACE 4 

Purpose: . . To develop stud« 
fluence of others. 
. . To help students 
or life in general c 
one another, 

A. Description : 

Individually, then In smal 
six people Inyolved in- the- 
discuss and support their 
tell them about their own 

,B. Preparation : 

1. Reproduce sufficient c« 
each student. (31-4 ai 

2. Practice reading the 

C. Implementation .' ■ 

1. Hand out student copies 
play the tape of the si 

2. Individually instruct *! 
at fault to the least a 
feels. 

3. When the students have 
to share their thinking 
each group should try 

4. Groups report and axpT* 



'In theise-flndlngs should be why the group felt some were more at fault 
for tFie acci dent than others. If the group did not arrive at a consfnsus, 
the reasons for this dlsagreemtnt s+jould be stated. 
5. Possible discussion questions are.* 

a. At what point In time did this accident start? 

b. Which single factor was most risponslble for the accident? 

c. Is there an unstated factor In the story which led to the accident? 

d. Was It a single factor, raultl pie cause, or "chicken and egg" situation? 
t. If you were caught In this situation, what might the danger signal be 

; and how would you respond to It? (An answer may not be needed on this 
question, just a short time to think about It.) 
f. Does your ranking of the people at fault tell you anything about your 
own values or what you might do 1n a similar situation? 

Eyaluatlon i 

in the discussion aspect, were the following points brought out: 

1. What Ted might have done to prevent the accident? (He saw the other car.) 

2. f What affect the passengers (Cheryl, Terry, and the wife of the other driver 
• had on the drivers? 

3. That peer Influence apd pride were Involved, 

4. That everyone has^dlfferent Ideas on who was at fault. 

5. Did the s'tudehts develop feasible coping techniques? 

6. Did the students think the story was realistic and should be used again? 

Comments t 

1^ The groups might be formed.by asking who ranked a given person- as least at 
fault and placing those students in the same group. 

2. Emotional Involvement may be Intense in this activity. Students may attanpt 
to attack and criticize each other's ranking. The ground rules should be en 
forced, but anotions should not be stifled unnecessarily. 



During this activity the students should become more aware of their 
own attitudes and the Influence others may have on them. 
Some students will probably work from the legal angle while others 
will be concerned with contributing factors. 




THE RACE 

It was a cold dark ra1n^ Friday nifht in the Fall of the year. John had a date 
with Cheryl to go to a football game. When the ganre was over, John and Cheryl met 
some of John's friends at a local drive in. John was very prpyd of his car. He had 
just purchased a fairly new one, and It looked as If it were one of the fastest set 
of wheels in town. Cheryl was also very proud of John and had been going with him 
for the past three months, Ted, John's friend, who had a reputation for being a 
little wild, drove In with John's old g1rl friend. He was very obnoxious. John's 
old girl friend, Terry, was very jealous of John. Ted parked his car and got out, 
along with Terry, and proceeded to make fun of John's new car. This made Cheryl 
mad, and she tried to come to John's deftnse. An argument started between the two 
girls as to which boy had the faster car. Of course the boys were involved In this 
argumerit, as well as other friends of John who were there. They decided to settle 
It by driving down to the next traffic light side by side, waiting until the light 
turned green, and drag racing for one block. They thought 1t would be safe because 
it was a divided street. It was late at night. It was the last block in town, and 
the speed limit went up to 55 m.p.h, at the end of the block. Even If their speed 
were,high at the end of the race, they could let off, and they would be back to 
legal speed right away. With lots of encouragement, off they went with John next 
to the curb and Ted In the Inside lane. 

Coming down the cross-street which Intersected with the planned starting point 
for the race was a married couple who were late for a second party within the same 
night. The wife In the car was really on her husband's back. He had been drinking 
too muchi giving other wwMn at the last party too much attention, and he was driving 
too slowly which enraged his wife. At the last Intersection he had stopped for a yel 
low light which he <ould4»ve-made-eas1TyHf-1m-had-^i^^^ little, and his wife 

fiad informed him of this for the full minute he had sat at the light waiting for It 
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THE RACE (2) 



to turn gr-ian. Now he picked up his speed and was on his way to the next Inter- 
section when the light turned yellow. He saw the two cars sitting at the light 
but decided to give his car more gas as he knew he could make it. Anyway, any- 
thing would be better than another lecture like the one he had had at the last 
light. 

John Is on the curb side and Ted Is next to the center strip. The light is 
about to turn green. Ted's car blocks the view from the left for John but surely 
Ted will be able to see that way. With Cheryl's encouragement that he can win , 
and with his pride at stake, nothing else 1s a big concern now. John and Ted 
rev their engines; the light turns green; Ted sees the car from the left, so 
he only pops the clutch a little and stops, but John goes flat out and hits the 
other car broadside. They have a tremendous Impact. The door on John's side of 
the car Is thrown open; he Is^thrown out onto the pavement and suffers a fatal 
injury'. All three other persons Involved In the accident are seriously hurt. 
Who do you feel is most at fault? 

1. John 

2. Ted - ' 

3. Other Driver 

4. Cheryl 

5. Terry 

6. .Wife of Other Driver 
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UNIT NO. 6 . ' 

UNIT TITLE: ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES 

NAHE OF ACTIVITY: INFORMATION SATHERINS STUMBLING BL-QCKS (32) 

Purposa: , . To Incraase the students* ability to recognize and avoid four 
common mistakas In information gathering. 

A, Description : . ^ 

Fonowlng student centered discussion on common mistakes made In reaching 
a decision, students note decisions where they have made those mistakes, 

B, Preparation : 

1, Reproduce. sufficient copies of "Stumbling Blocks Worksheet" for each 
student. (32-4) 

2, Complete the stumbling blocks prior to class time to gain familiarity 
with the activity and to develop personal examples which may be used 
for class, 

3* CartfuUy review the "Stumbling Block Fact Sheets" for definitions and 
examples of the stumbling blocks. (32-5 through 32-7) 

C, Implementation ; 

1, Ask.students, to brainstorm some congnon mistakes or errors which people 
coninlt which can be stumbling blocks to making a good -decision. Record 
these mistakes on the board. Some examples of stumbling blocks are: 

a. Hurrying = 
bi Trying to please others 

c. Acting without thinking 

d. Loosing track of the original decision to be made 

2. ' Group these bralnstonned Ideas Into categories and write them on the 
— - -boaM._ . EQUt^ug|ested _flr^^ 

Credit I Dfecislons and Outcoiiies . College Entrance Examination Soard 



a. Not knowing alternatlvts 

b. Not knuMfng outcomes 

c. Misinterpreting Importance of data 

d. Collecting useless or Irrelevant data 

3. Elicit at least two samples from students for each category, 

4. Hand out the "Stumbling Blocks Worksheet" and ask students to fill In the 
categories. For each of the stumbling block areas, have the students 
note at least Uio personal decisions where they made those mistakes. 

5. Ask for volunteers to give one of their decisions and why they felt that 
. decision was an example of that partlculir s|umbling block. Be sure that 

you, as the group leader, are Involved in this part of the activity. 

6. Contrast the cost of gathering Information In temB of time or money with 
the possible eosts or negative consequences of deciding with Incomplete 

, Information. 

7. Discussion questions are available on the "Stumbling Blocks Fact Sheet," 

8. Tie the activity together by asking If there are any decisions where a per- 
son Is most likely to have one of these four problems, (e.g.^ Emotional 
decisions, decisions Involving prejudice, decisions made when Influenced 

by alcohol, or decisions requiring a quick action.) 

0, Evaluation ; ' 

1. Were students able to note some personal decisions where they had diffi- 
culty gathering information? 

S " 

t 

Coinrenti ' 

Varlatlori — Davilop a sat of visuals (slides, sketches) that could be used to 

btgln the d1ieuss1on» 

1 . Not knowl ng outcomas i ' 

Example.- Slide' A - Little boy looking through a hole in the fence! 
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Slide B - Opposite side of fence, a boy getting ready to throw 
a ban through the holt for pitching practice. 

2. Not exploring alternatives I 

Example.- Slidt A - A ptrson getting or looking at a parking ticket. 

Slide B - Wide-angle shot showing a big billboard sign above 
his/htr head showing free parking one block away. 

3. Collecting useless or Irrelevant data: 

Example: Slide A - Person looking at a car that Is shlnyp fairly new, 
^ mag wheel etc. ^ 
Slide B - Same person and car broken down on road, hood up* 
looking at engine. 

4. Misinterpreting importance of datai 

Example; Slide A Orson Wells broadcasting the War of the Worlds . 
, Slide B - City In panic. " ' 
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Sprinted with pemilsslon fran Eltelslons and Outcgros by H. B. GeUtt. Barbara Vartnhor^t. 
Richard Carty, and Qordon P. Millar, copyrTght 1973 by College Entrance Examination Board. 
New York. 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS FACT SHEET 

Four conimon mistakis that nay show up In any type of decision: 
rA. Not knowing alternatives — not choosing an action because one does not 
know It Is a posslbnity. 

Examples: « 

1. A student does not apply for a scholarship .because he does not know It 
exists. 

2. A driver In a hurry to get to a party chooses two-lane, windy, country 
road, not knowing of the nearby freeway. 

3. A woman pays $400 for a television set because she does not know the set 
Is available more cheaply at. another store. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Does a person ever know all the alternatives? 

2. What happens if there are too many alternatives to consider? 

3. Does time available make a difference? 

4. Does a person sometljiies know about aiternatives but forgets to consider 
, them? What causes this? 

5. How does one create new alternatives? 

Not knowing possible outcomes — choosing an action even though one does not 
know th|e possible oirtcome. 

ExampTis: C 

1. A person decides to take drugs (or combine alcohol and drugs) without 
knowing the possible effects. 

2. A person decides to drink heavily at a party without considering how he 
will get home safely. 

3. A retired couple moves to another state without considering the possibility 
of loneliness. 

Discussion Questions: 
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^ STUMBLIN6 BLOCKS FACT SHEET (2) . 

- i • - 

1. What Is a prtdlctlon? 

2. How would one go about predicting what his chances wtre to get an A In a 

particular class?. " 
3.1 Is experience an advantage In predicting? Can It be a disadvantage? 
4. Is it helpful to know the probability of results? 

C. Misinterpreting Importanca of data — underestimating or ovarestlmatlng the Im- 
portance of certain Information.^ 

Examples: 

1, A person misses a meeting because he hears a rumor that It has bien cancelled 
2* A person chooses the narrwt winding road because a friend remembered going 

to the same place on that road^several years ago* 

3. A man decides to buy an old car because the ownerp who 1s a stranger to him^ 
si^s It is in good condition, 

4. A studtnt reads occupational Infdrmtion that is now outdatid. 
Discussion Questions: 

U Why would someone want to believe a rumor? 

2, What are the dangers of asking others' opinions? ' 

3, What are some factors that might cause people tcrmTslnterpFet^ d^ ' 

D. Collecting useless or Irrelevant data — collecting Information that cannot be 
used or is not ntcessary. ^- - 

Examples^ 

U A planning commission conducts a survey to collect data alreac^ available 
* ■ = . 

in the census report. 

Z. A^eQon realizes he must drive home and asks his drinking partner If he Is 

sober enough to drive. . . 

3. A student\ takes an intelligence test to find out what musical instrument hi 

should learn to play. 
Discussion Questions i ' i ^7^' 

Q 1. What Is wrong with collecting useless data? 
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STUMBLINfi BLOCKS FACT SHEET (3) 
How can one guard against doing this? 
How does a person decide what Information to collect? 
Some people conect Information they already know. Why? 

i 
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UNIT NOv 6 ^ ' ' ■' ' ■ ' . 

UNIT TITLE; ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTJN6 OUTCOi€S ' 
NAfE OF ACTIVITYi HIDDEN ASSUMPTIONS (33) ; . * 

. Purpost: . . To Inject excitimtnt and enthusiasm Into the course wHen stiideni 
interest seems to Be low. 

. . To highlight how much hidden assumptions or prejudices can Influ- 
ence a pereon's ability to interpret and respond to a situation. 

A. Description : « . 

Students take a test consisting of ques^oris which play on hidden assumptions 
and they discuss how assumptions affect their every day Interactions. 

B. Preparatfon ; 

1. Put a loaf of brea^ In the collection plate at church 

2. Switch the faculty restroom signs. , ' 

3. Sit at a very different table during lunch. 

4. Shake hands with your left hand or with Just your fingers. 

5. F1 ir the coffee pot wfth Ice tea*. 

6. Walk backwards down the hall. , ^ 

7. Arrange the desks In your classroom very differently every day for two 
weeks. - 

8. Gift wrap your grade cards. - . 

9. Insist that the store clerk at the supermarket weigh your meat purchases. 
10. Reproduqe sufficient copies of "Hidden AssumpMons Tesf fdr each stu- 
dent. (33-3 and 4) 

D. Implementation ; ^ ' 

1. Give the "Hidden Assumptions Test" to the students allowing them five to 
ten minutes to cpmplite It. ^ : 

. ^"^^^I^lJ^^Slfy!^^^ Human Relations Currinuil Washington State . • 



2« Corrtet the test Indicating to thn 

thin 60 per cent oorrect, 
3. Dlfcuss how hlddtn assumptions cm^ 

lem and make dtelslons. " 
4« Isolate soma of the hidden assump 
5V Open up a discussion on som or at 
I a. Why do we all maintain Mrt^^ ^ 
tlvltlts? 

. ' ^^^can hidden assumptions b« 
^ Q, What are some hidden assumptf « 
^ ^ ypuf relationship with frian 
bushes, etc.? 



■ d/ What were some of our assumpt^ 

. tlons? 

^ 6\ 61 vt students examples of how you 
one of their Asumptlons for one < 
assuniptloris with which they are m2 

D* Evaluatlbn i 

^ 1. Do you feel a little less like eye 
2^ Are your ^udents able to Indicate 
assumption? Do you care? 

E, Coffironts i ^ 

"Everything yoM've learned In school m 
as you begin to study the unl verse « t 
' There's not even a^ suggestion of a sol 
no straight lines. Why did the chlckc 

iBuckmlnsttr Fulleri I Seem to &e a Verb , 
Bantam, 1970 1 Introduction to Human RelaC 
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UNIT NO, 6 

UNIT TITLE: ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: INSURANCE RANK ORDER (37) 

Purpose: , . To Infann students as to the different types of automobne insur- 
ance. 

, . To show how they express their attitudes and values In the type 
of Insurance coverage they choose, 

A . Description : 

Students rank order insurance alternatives. This activity demonstrates 
that many decisions require more thoughtful consideration than they often 
receive and that .nsurance decisions and decisions in general are based upon 
and reflect one's attitudes and values. 

B. Preparation : 

K Select the questions desired.with the possible choices for each question, 

2, Place the questions on a transparency for use with an overhead projector, 

3, Construct questions to cover major points of concern about Insurance, 

4, Procure Insurance information pamphlets for the students at least one 
day before the activity will be used. 

C* Implementation : 

1. Explain to the class that you will ask them some questions which will re- 
quire them to look deeper into themselves and make a value judgment. This 
will be accomplished by ranking from 1 to 5 alternatives for questions 
pertaining to Insurance. No* 1 should be the closest to their preference 
and No. 5 the least acceptable. 

2. Read each question aloud as you uncover It on the overhead. Then uncover 
the choices and read each one to the students as they rank the choices on 
a piece of paper. 

37 . 1 



3. Can on six to eight students to give their rankings. Students should 
always have the right to pass. Mark the student responses beside the 
choices on the overhead so that everyone can see the trend in the class. 

4. A class discussion should follow with all students who choose explaining 
their reasons for their choices. 

5. The group leader can give his own rankings and reasons, If necessary or 
desired, to stress certain Important points which the students did not 
bring up. 

6. Continue this procedure through the remainder of the questions. 
Evaluation : 

1. Were the students aware of their insurance needs and how they established 
those needs? ^ 

2. Were there any students who changed their priorities during the activity? 

Cgmments : 

1. In this open-ended discussion, no answers are to be designated as right 
or wrong. 

2. You may not want to have six to eight students give their ranking out 
loud as this might set a trend for the class. As an alternative, every 
student can comment on and give reasons for their ranking or answer at least 
one question. 

3. There are a number of other questions you might ask besides the ones given, 
and/or the students could brainstorm questions they would like to consider 
on this subject. 

4. You may want students to rank the alternatives once without considering 
the cost of the alternatives and then rank them again after bringing in 
costs. (Question No. 1 and 5) 
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INSURANCE RANK ORDER 

1. When you buy Insurance, which type of coverage Is most Important to you? 

Approy,, Cost 

a. Liability $ 230 

b. Deductible collision 135 

c. Medical 20 

d. Uninsured motorist 10 

e- Comprehensive loss 30 

(Fires theft, vandalism) ^ 

2. Do you feel Insurance rates are more fair for: 

a. AlT young drivers under 25 

b. All girls under 25 
e* All boys under 25 

d* Drivtrs between 25 and 55 

e. Drivers over 55 

3. Insurtfice should be required for: 

a* All drivers In this state ' ' - ■ ; 

b. Only drivers who havo had acctdents 

c* Drivers with a moving violation In tht last 3 years __; 

d. All drivers under 25 only 

e. No one . 

4. Insurance companies should be allowed to cancel an insured driver: 

a. At any time 

b. Only after an accident which was his fault 

c. Only after he/she has had two moving violations 
within a two year ^period 

d. Only after he/she has had an accident whether 1t was 
his/her fault or not 

e. Never -^^^ 

O 
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INSURANCE - RANK ORDER (2 ) ' 

What limit of Insurance would you feel is needed to protect you? 

Approx^ Cost 

a. 15,000/30,000/10,000 $ 240 

b. 50,000/100,000/20,000 285 

c. 100,000/300,000/20,000 340 

d. Could not afford any 

e. Would take my chances without it 

If a driver had an accident with you and it was his faulti and If costs we 
$500 damage to your car and he had no Insurance, should the law: 

a. Take his license away until he pays 

b. Put him In Jail until he pays 

c. Collect from his check automatically any money he 
makes until you get all your money 

d. Let him drive to work only until he pays 

e. Sell his car to pay for your damages 

If I get into a wreck, I will worry molt about: 

a. My car 

b. Losing license to drive 
Losing Insurance 

d. Injury to other people 

e. ?^se7f 
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UNIT NO. 6 



UNIT TITLE: ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES 
NAME OF ACTIVITY : CHOICE WITH RESPONSIBILITY (38) 

Purpose: . . To dtvelop an awareness In the students of when, how, and to what 
degree their actions affect peers, parents, friends, etc. 

A. Description : 

students and the group leader Identify situations where their actions affect 
« primarily themselves, themselves and others, and primarily other people. 
Students also go Into detail _pn one decision which they wITl make In the 
near future. Studerfts determine who will be affected md how- they will be 
affected by each alternative the students might decide on. ' 

B. Preparation : 

1. Identify and note several l^ituations to be used as examples if students 
have difficulty. • ' 

2. Reproduce one copy of the "What Outcome" sheet for each student. (38-4) 

C. Implementation ! 

1. Divide the blackboard Into three sections, titling one "Self," one "Self 
and Others," and one "Responsibility to Others." (Note: Teeter- totter 
• illustrations may help the student realize that "primarily" Is the key 
word and the distinctions are gray -- riot totally black or white.) 



self 




Self 



Self /others 




Others 
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2. Introduce the activity by saying, "This class will be a brainstorming ses- 
sion where we will attempt to identify situations (driving and non-driving) ^ 

^ where = ' 

a. the results of our decisions will mainly affect ourselves as individuals; 

b. the results of our decfsions will affect ourselves and others almost 
equally; 

c. the results of our decisions will mainly affect others." 

3. Ask the students ^o work with true-to-life decisions and probable conse- 
quences — ones with which they can easily Identify. 

4. Point out that it is not the decision, but who It might affect that is the 
main concern of this activity. 

5. Ask students to brainstorm decisions and then ptrsonally record or have a 
student record the decisions in the appropriate column. 

6. R^-emphas1z1ng the brainstorming rules may be necessary. 

7. After 10-15 minutes, halt brainstorming and go over each situation and try 
for a class consensus on whether the decision or situation Is in the appro- 
priate column. 

8. Have students determine what maket the difference between the three categories. 

9. Students can practice changing the circumstances of a decision to move It from 
column to column, (e.g., the solitary drinker in his own horn or driving 
down the road.) 

10. Instruct the students to write on the "What Outcome" sheet a future personal 
decision, the choices or alternatives they have, who will be affected, and 
how they will be aff acted by each choice. 

n. Tell the students they will not be asked to share these decisions. 

12. The activity should be summarized by discussing responsibility, the differ- 
ent people an Individual is responsible to, and this responsibility exists. 
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Evaluation s , ^ 

Did students recognize that most actions affect others and how important it 
is to consider those efftcts? 

Cormn ents i 

— — — — = ^ ^ 

1. The group leader should be involvad In this, activity along with the stu- 
dents, ' 

2. Examples of situations: 

a. Driving without insurance 

b. Yielding the right of way 
Smoking 

d* Drinking 

e. Picking up or properly disposing of litter 

3. Alternative Students identify decision-making situations before 
placing the categorles^on the board. (Step 1 ImpleTOntation) ^ ^ 

4. Alternative Using a more direct approach. 

S4tu|tion: Yoy have a date with someone who 1s very important to you 
and don't have any money. On the way to your date's home you find a 
wallet with $100 in it. There is, a name and address and other personal 
articles. 



WH AT bUTCOME . . 

» ■ 

Think of ."a .decision you have to make. Some people might be affected If you made one 
choice and not affected If you made a different choice. 

Decision to be Made: 



Write down your possible choices; 



Choice 1 



Choice 2; 



Choice 3: 



Who are the people who might be affected 
affected: 



with each choice, and how might they be 



Choice 1 



Choice 2; 



Choice 3: 
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UNIT NO. 6 • - . • 

UNIT TITLE;' ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: CRASH AVOIDANCE (39) 

Purpose: . . To provide students with last minute, tvaslve action 'experience 
mustrating the need for plannljig 1n split-second decision-making 
situations. 

. . To point out some activities which cause us to be Inattentive 
to the driving task and how potentially dangerous this- Inattention 

can be in a cHtlcal situation. „ 

'\ ' ' ' 

A. Descrlgtlon : . " 

Students view the film "Crash Avoidance" where they are confronted with 
a number of Inmlnent crash situations, inmediately determine their alter- 
natives, and react to the situation by trying to locate the escape path. 

B. Preparation : , 

1. Preview the film "Crash Avoidance." 

2. Try to obtain a 16 mm projector with an anamorphic lens. The film 
can be used with a regular lens, but the Images will be slightly dis- 
torted. 

3. Become thoroughly familiar with the film, looking for still framing 
w^Jl^h^£h^recede the evasive action experience. 

C. Implementation : 

1. Brainstorm with the students some things that affect drivers (e. g. 
smoking, screaming or fighting kids, arm around a date, thinking of 
soitething else besides driving). . 

2. Ask students, "Have you been involved in an emergency situation where 

you have had to take some type of evasive action? Describe the situation, 
what happened, and how it turned out." « 



3. Introduce the film by pointing out thatin some decision-making situations, 
"as 1n an evasive action situation in driving", time is not ava1].able for a 

lengthy decision-making processj acticn is required and required iirriedfately 

4. Start the film and at selected spots still f-ame and ask selected students 
what they would do and why. Ask them if they saw any cues leading up to this 
situation that might have indicated an emergency situation developing. 

5. , As the car in the film approaches an emergency situation, ask the students 

to imagine they are driving and are being influenced In one of the ways they 
brainstormed earlier. 

6. When the film Ij completed, initiate a discussion on the time necessary to 
uake various types of decisions and the benefits of thinking through de- 
^cisions requiring quick action before they happen, > 

D. Ivaluatlon : 

T. Were students confident and interested enough to respond quickly to the 

crash avoidance alternatives? 
2. Did the students seem. to appreciate the need for preparing for a possible 

accident or quick decision in a decision-making situation? 

* ' 

E . CQmront s : ^ 

— ' : , ^ I 

If a student chooses an inappropriate response for an evasive maneuver and sings 
it right out, they may be hesitant to respond to the next situation. You must 
be sensitive to, embarrassment and encourage continued participation. 
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UNIT NO. 7 ' . 

UNIT TITLE: RANKING ALTERNATIVES AND DECIDING 

- -■ - — — — 1 — — ■ — - — 

NAME OF ACTIVITY: HDmIwQRK (40) 

Purpost: . . To illustrate that whan emotional stress is strorig enough,'^it 
may completely overrtde rational decision making. 
,' . To search for positive and realistic ways to channel or release 
r emotional stress. 

A. DescHption : * 

Students view a trigger film "Homework" and discuss the angry reactions 
of a teenage boy to his father's demand to complete his studies. 

B* - Preparation : , . " 

, 1. Preview the trigger film "Homework.'* ' . , ' f 

2\ Run the film'through the title'and credits and stop at the begi.ming 

^ of the film where the boy .is waxing his car,< ^ 
3. Tura tha film sound off. 

C- Implementation : ' , ^ ^ 

1. Explain to the, st'udentl that: ; ' , 

a. T+ie film sound will be turned' of f during the- film. ' " • 

b. The film jdeaTs with an emotional confl 1 ct "between a fat||^fir and son. 

c. The black and white sections are flashbackSi reprtsenting the boy's 
thinking; * # 

2. Show the film and at fts completion you might ask the following ques- 
tions- ' ' 

a* What might the father have been upset about? 
b. , If you wfre 1n th;at situation, what options would you have? 
If you were the parent, how might you have acted? 




d. -What might the^ dialogue have been? 
. « t. Could there have been anything In the past which affected, this argu- 
ment? o ° 

f. Is the boy's abntty to make a decision affected/In any way? If so, 
how? 

g. Whtf are soms events or situations that might oause a ilmllar reaction? 

h. What other emotional stress p btsldes anger, might affect one's capability 
to make a decision. 

1. What other ways could the boy have aimed or released his emotions be- 
sides driving off? 
j. Which would be the best choice? 
k. What would you have done? 

Evalyation ; . 

What comments did the students make to Indicate that they recognlied the limits 
emotlonr place on decision making? 

Coramfentsj 

Usingi a non-tyaluatlye and non-d1r6ct1ve apprbach prompte student discussion with 
numerous and stimulating q^^^^ rtove or questions independently 

'dtvetoped. -/^ ^^ ^ ' " / r . -^^ ^ ' . / ^ . ^ ^\ ^ 

, . _ , ■ ..... . . , . . f . ■ 



tlUn N0> 7 ' .„ 

OttiT TITLE; RANKINS ALTERNATIVES AND DECIDIN6 
NAME OF ACTIVITY % TENDER LOVING CARE (41 ) 

Purposes . . To acquiint students wtth the four decision-making strategies — 
; wish, escape, safei and con*1nat1on. 

A. DescrlpttOH ; 

Students project themselves Into i situation requiring a critical decision, 
apply the four decision-making strategies, and note the decistons and re- 
sults for each strategy. , 

B. Preparation : . • 

1. Review the decision-making stratea? definitions In the glossary. 
2- '^P'*^^"^* enough copies of the strategy deftnitlons so each student 
may hav& a copy. (41-3) 

3. Repraduce sufflcfent copfes of "Tender Loving Care" for each student. 
(41-4 through 4T-6) 

C. Implatentatlort r 

1 . SoTfcf t decf sloris and strategies or ways of makf ng diicfttons from the 
itudents and reeard thttr rtiptonsti on tha baarrf* Hmt^ ^ 

thit comts to mlndt one which doesn't hurt anyontt easf tit thing to do^ 
etc.) ' 

Z, Introduce the decision-making strategy deffnftfonr^^ 
3; Hind out a c%py of the &tory "Tender Lowing 

4. Reed the story and ask the students to Imagine that, they are the doctor 
and cfrcTe information In the story which might be helpful to them In ' 
making a final decision. 

Credit.* Values Clarification fn the Classrobm i A Primer . J. Doyle Casteel and 
Robert J. Stahl . 
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5. Divide the class into four groups, assign a dlffefent strategy (wish, escape, 
safe, or combination) to each group, and ask each group to pick a recorder. 

6. Ask each group to come up with at least two decisions which would demonstrate 
their assigned strattgy. It may be necessary to give one or two examples. 

7. Criteria to test whether a dtclsion would be a result of applying a certain 
strategy is listed 1n the form of a question under each category on page 41-3. 

8. When all the groups have at least two decisions, draw four columns on the 
board and label each column with a different strategy. 

9. Have the groups report their decisions. 

10. After all the groups have reported, open the discussion up for additional de- 
cisions or comments on the decision alrea^ noted. 

Evaluation : * 

1. Did the students offer decisions Which met the criteria and so indicated a 
specific strategy had been applied? = " 

2. Were any comments made by the students which indicated they could see some 
value in understanding how or which strategies they used in making decisions. 

Coiiinents : 

The recent nationwide attention given to the subject of euthanasia can be very 
helpful In stimulating and maintaining a, high level of interest in this activity. 
However, the teacher should rementer throughout the discussion that its main 
purpose is to eiiplaln the decision-making sti-ategles and the story's subject 
matter is pnly an aid towards accomplishing this purpose. Two other stories, "The 
Price of Loyalty" and "Professional Desire," have been included which may be used 
Instead of or In conjunction with "Tender Loving Care," depending on the group 
leader's preference, • 'I 
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TENDER LOVING CARE, 

r . ■ ,. . ' . ■ !■ 

SoeiaV and Scientific Context 
vi- You have spent a long and dreary night watching videotape replays of hospital 

patltnts assigned to an txparl rental stctlon of Unlvtrelty Hospital. As a doctor 

^ and as a teachsr who is Involved In the training of doctors, nurstSi and other 

: health -related personnel ^ you are itu^lng the care and treaftnertt of patients who 

1^ are known to be €(y1ng^ You have thif^e primary goals i ^ 

^ 1, To analyie and describe the problems peculiar to the cast and treat- 

[ ment of the terminally 11 U ^ 

i / - \ 

2. To Identify areas In which the care and treatment of the terminally 

' " ' ^ ' \ 

in can rfnd should be Imprdved, ^ 

3. To select Instances In which doctors nurses , and other health-related 
personneT exhibit behaviors that ire models of how* the tennlnally 111 

^ should be cared for and trea^d, V 

Jn order to avoid Interfering with "the work of doctors and ottier^, you have 

liplaced television- cameras and videotape decks In t)te rooms of patients who have agreed 

I to be videotaped. This enables you to study how the terminally 111 are treated. 

|j Videotaping, also enables you to store models of how the tenninany 111 should be 

I treated, tapes not useful as iflodels are eraNd and reused to cut research expenses. 
Already today you have watched more than five hour« of tape. You have carefully 

^pbsirved the responses of a dozen dying persons to the acts of nurses » doctors, practi- 
cal nurses, and orderlies. In so doing you have witnessed pain, hopelessness, despair, 
and dignity. You have seen how truly cowardly as well as how bravely a perion can face 

rhis ultimate fate. As difficult as these five hour? have been for ypuj you have dreaded 
the tape that you must now analyie. Thls^tape Is labeled Innocently enoughs 

Credit I Value Clarification In the Classroom ; A Primer . By Casteel and Stahl 
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TENDER LOVING CARE (2) 



John (Johnny) Paul Greene 
Age: 14 

Leukemia: Terminal 
Research Code No: 1041 

You know that this tape will be the most trying one, for you. Whereas up to 

now you have been watching persons past tha prime of life die, you must now watch 

..a young person's last minutes of ITfev Today Johnny Greene died. 

As you remove the videotape from its contalner^and.thread the videotape deck, 

you remember Johnny, Only a month ago he was admitted, when it was^dis covered 

that he had a severe case of leukemia. At first doctors believed that Johnny 

would live for several months, perhaps for a few years- However, his condition 

rapidly deteriorated, and his doctor's prognosis was changed to read several days, 

perhaps a few weeks at most. In addition, Johtiny was found to be allergic to 

thofe medicines most effective at easing his pain. By the end of his second week 

at the haspltal, Johnny had accepted the fact that he would soon be dead, 

; As Johnny's condition worsened, hfe was placed on the terminal .-floor. With hjis 

parents' permission, you "began monitoring his treatment and care. You recall that 

machines were constantly being used to provide his body with life-prolonging fluids 

Johnny did not eornplain about his Qxperlehces as part of a TOChanlEed life-support 

.system. When he hM moments v^lthout pain, he cherl shed talking with others, and 

his imtle was both conltaglous and radiant. . Betwieen these mbments his frail body 

somttimes writhedin pain. But he did not blarne his suffering on others. Indeed, 

he still managed to have a smile and a kind word foi^ his favdrite nurse,, Mrs, Guer- 

tin. The relationship bitween johnny and Mrs, fiuertin hw already provided you 

with a numbtf of taped tpisodes you, believe will be ustful for purposes of training 

future 'doctors and nurses to care for terminany 1 11 young persons. 

- Three days ago Johnny's condition btcame critical* Since that^time, his only 

communication with the world had been horr'fble Gontortlons of his body and the pain 

etched In his face* Johnny's final hours, you realliei were hours of almost un- 



. TENDER LOVING CARE (3) 

bearible pain. Without the support of machines, he would have died rapidly. After 
three d^s, those who knew Johnny best. Including you, were thankful that his suf- 
fering had been terminated by death. 

With the tape threaded In your equipment, you begin viewing it. First, you hear 
the door to Johnny's room opening, which switches on your recording equipment. Next, 
you see Mrs. Guertin moving toward Johnny's bed With a clipboard In her hand. Reach- 
ing Johnny's bedside Mre. Guertin checks each element In the apparatus that is keep- 
ing Johnny alive, referring to a checklist held In place by the clipboard she carries 
When she is finished, she strokes Johnny's forehead and rushes from the room. You ob 
serve that her affection for Johnny has made It impossible for her to keep her com- 
posure. 

, When Mrs. Guertin enters the room for a second time, your equipment again becomes 
opf rational. She moves to Johnny's bed. She looks quite composed as she removes a 
small clamp from her pocket and attaches 1t to' one of the plastic, tubes entering 
Johnny's body. Slipping this section of tubing umler the 'sheet that covers Johnny's 
bo4y, Mrs. Guertin kisses^^ him and leaves the room with a trace of smile on her face. 

Immediately you turn off your replay equipmint. You know that Mrs. Guertin has 
deliberately hastened Johnny's death. You know that her action 4s legally wrong. 
You recall your Hippocratic Oath. You know that you can erase the tape and no one 
will ever know what occurred. You know that if you make others aware of what you 
know, Mrs. Guertin may be charged wi^ murdir. You decide to do the best possible 
thing Under these circuitBtances. Having made your decision, you . ... 

' ' .- " \ ' ' 



THE PRICE OF LOYALTY ' , . 

Social and Scientific Context ' ' , ' 

f . - - - — _ — 

As a university freshman, you are on your way home for the Halloween weekend. 
As you drive east toward your home at twilight, the headlights of your' car. pick 
up a road|1de sign: , 

AVONDALE , ' , 5 miles ' * . 

The sign jogs your memory and you begin to recall .newspaper stories that you have 
read and news accounts that you have heard about the town of Avondale. . . " 

Avondale, you remember, is a town of ^bouk 15,000 persons nestled In a peace- 
ful valley. Because of Its beautiful natural setting, the nearness of the uni- ' 
verslty, and^ arf availability of services for the elderly, Avondale has become a 
^ retirement community. Until, twelve months ago, the town of . Avondale had never 
made the frontpage of the city newspapers. Within the last twelve months ^ how- v 
ever, the town has been quite newsworthy. 

First, in October and November of last year, heavy winter rains led to a 
major flood in the valley where Avondale is situated. In spite of some advance 
. warning, damage to property was heavy and a dozen persons wq re drowned. Of the • 
dozen persons who drowned, five were over sixty. The remainder of those who lost 
. their lives were in^thfiir twenties and thirties. * , 

X Since the flood, the town has been cleaned up and, on the surface, few signs 
of flodd remain. Nevertheless, psychiatrists and mental health personnel who work 
with the eWei'ly of Avondale have reported that the elderly live with a dfenstant • '. 
anxifty that they will die in the next flood. PsychTatrists have also reported 
that many of the e><lerly become more frightened instead of being reassured when - 
they are presented with "the facts. The facts are* 

1. , The flood of last yeaxwas the, first known cas& of Avondale experiencing 

■ \. . ^ ■ ' ' ' ' 
a flood 1n which a human Kfe was lost. ' 

■ - ' . ■ 

Credit; Value Clarification ^n the CTass>^om : A Primer , by Casteel and Stahl 
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THE PRICE OF LOYALTY (2) ' 

2. Most of the pefsons w^jlrowned In the flood were not elderly. 

3. The meterologlcal condition* that led to the abnormal rains and flood ' 
V. not likely to reoccur. 

4. Emergency measures have now been designated and tested by which It would 
be possible to evacuate Avondale residents prior to flooding should the 
same conditions reoccur. 

! * 

In splte of this Information, the retired people, living In comfortable houses, 
possessing the necessary resources to live put their lives happily, and having every 
reason to feel secure, are by and large very frightened. 

Most of your knowledge of the flood and consequent fear are* based on news accounts 
and newspaper stories you heard arid #ead last winter. But during the last three «^eks 
Avorrdalt has once again become newsworthy, this time as the focus of a nontoer of fly- 
ing saucer reports. ^ 

During the first week of October, a man and his wife reported an unidentified flying 
: Object to the sheriff's off+ce. By the end of the week, a deputy sheriff on.! ate night 
patrol and a number of workers driving home between 10 and* 12 p.m. had reported fnysterious 
flying objects With flashing lights 

By the second and third weeks of October, rumors. were running rife. An elderly man 
and Ills wife who Were driving to Avondale were yanked, car and all. Into the sky and disap. 
peared without a trace. A local citizen, known to enjoy a pause at the bar before going 
home, ran his car into a. ditch. Arrested for drunk ^riving and fined, he complained that 
a lighted object had swept down from the sky and that In order to avoid a head-on col- 
lision he had taken to the ditch, the death of a hitchhiker ^ad been officially listed 
IS hit-and-run accident, but many reportid that he looked ai though he had been tor- 
tured and dropped from the tfky.. A nearby farmer lost some of his herd of cattlei while 
the sheriff spoke of rustlers, many Avondale residentr insisted that the cattle had been 
taken byjtrange beings from another world in an alien" spaceship. A local fortuneteller 

O . 41-8 pi\ 
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' reported that 4^1 1 astrological signs pointed to^an iminent Invasion of Earth, 
with Avondale being the most loglcaV initial conquest. Immediately, persons who 
had never placed much value. 1n astrology become confident that she was right In 
her prediction. , * 

Not surprising then, Avondale is tense. The elderly are near the point of 
panic, and their nervousness has ma^e other reslden'^s anxious. * 

Psychologists have sought to allay fears and relieve tension by offering a 
logical explanation for the rumors: Residents of the town live in constant fear 
an4)have so lived for twelve months. Nothing whatsoever in the facts of their 
life justifies this terror. So In order to explain their unreasonable fear, 
residents of Avondale have manufactured rumors about flying saucers. By bellev* 
ing in the flying saucers and accepting the truth of rumors, the fear they feel 
dan be made' reasonable and acceptabli,^ This explanatloni however, has proven In- 
effective in curbing fear and relieving anxiety . Fear, tension, and near panic 
qontlnue to prevail. * 

As you climb the long, steep grade toward the top of the ridge from which you 
will be able to spot Avondale, you chuckle and treasure your recollections. Your 
mood 1$ Interrupted by the flashing of an Indicator that means your engi na is over- 
heated. You pull to the side of the road, stop your engine, and raise the hood so 
that the engine will cool . Knowing that you will need to wait about thirty minutes 
youi notice an old logging road leading toward the valley and decide to take a short 
exploratory walk to pass the time* ' ^ 

You walk for about a hundred yards * enjoying the brisk mountain air and idrnlr- 
ing tha stars shining In a cloudless sky. Then, founding a turn in the road, you 
almost bump Into a large panel truck* Examining the truck more darafulTy, you 
discover that 1t belongs to a popular co-educational club sponsored by your uni- 
versity. You are positive In your identification for you have visited the club- 
house and have often seen the nlosed trucif on campus. In addition, the sides and 
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rear Of the truck contain the symbolic decal of the club. Finding tha truck arouses 
your curiosity, and discovering that it belongs to t^e Unlvereity Club only Intensifies 
, your oriilnaT Interest. After all, this is the clul> that you hope you will be invited 
to Join before the year Ij'out. You^have already done all that you can do to seik mem- . 
bership, and you ar'e awaiting an J nvitati on that Is by no means certain to be forth- 
coming, ^jowever, you are hopeful . 

Just as you are about to winder further down the old logging road, you hear a 
group of people moving toward you, whispering and laughing. You decide to hide 1n the 
brush to determine who Is sharing the ol^ logging road with you. Almost Inmediately a 
group of young men and women wearing windbreakars you associate with the campus club 
return to the van. You can tell that they ar^ sharing past successes and anticipating 
still another triumph. 

While you observe*, the group open the rear doors of the van and begin to remove ob- 
jects. One boy removes a small box that looks like a transistor radio and extends an 
antenna. A girl removes a backpack from the van and helps the boy fasten the pack ph 
his back. Together, the boy and the gifl conoect tihe "radio" to the pack with what ap- 
pear to be electrical wires. Two other students lift a flat, oblong object from the van ' 
and tinker with it. Despite the absence of light, the group works efficiently, indicating 
much prior experience with the equipment. With the equipment checked, two boys carry the 
oblong object, which you notice is topped with two propellers, back down the road, followed 
by other members of the" group. In order to satisfy your curiosity, you stalk the group. 

Menibers of the group move to a clearing from which the lights of i^vondale are barely 
visible, and they place the oblong object on the ground. The young man with, the backpack 
•bigins to p1^ with the black box that had appeared to be a transistor radio. Four events 
then occur: (1) Flashing lights illuminate the object placed in the clearing and make 

■ - ^ ^ - - --- ^ _ 

It look like a elliptical circle; (2) The propellers on the object begin to turn and to 
lift the object, now blinking wildly, into the airj (3) The object begins to emit a low 
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wailing nolsei and (4) Tha object floats out over the valley and toward the town 
of Ayondale, You realiza that you have watched tha luccessfuj launching of a fly^ 
ing saucef . * 

Your imtnediate reaction Is delight. • What a trtmendous practical Jokel What 
style: Imagine the creativity of the club, the success of the Hall owien project! 
Beyond a doubt, the belief that this Is the club you .should Join is confirwd.." ' 

After about thirty minutes r the flying saycer Ian*. Not wishing to be'de- 
, tected and cast in the role of a spy, you hastily return to your car and drive 
into the outskirts of Avondale, where you are stopped by a roadblock. A civilian' 
wearing a ,c1vi,l defense armband informs you that you may proceed through town 
cautiously, at your own risk, if ypu wish. 

Anxious as to why you can only proceed at your own risk, you turn on your, radio 
You discover that the latest flying saucer has causfld. a severe panic. A core of 
heart attack! have been attributed to the latest reported sightings. At" least two 
couples are reported to have "contnltted suicide rather than to risk capture and tor^ 
tujpe by aliens frpm outer space. A number of elderly persons attimpting to flet ' 
have been Involved TF automobile accidents, some of which have been fatal. Looting 
Is reported in the shopping center. Local pol tee, unable to control the town, have 
reguested and are awaiting the assistance of the State National Guard. You are dis- 
mayed.° You hardly know What to do. _ ' ' 

You attempt to weigh the consequences of alternative actions carefully. If you 
report what you know: i 

... . Your efforts to get home will be delayed an undeterminable amount of 



, The news m help calm the panic-stricken population and save lives. 
. The news may mean the end of the University Club and most certainly 
win kill whatever chances you had of Joining. 
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w lfyou^ftll to report what ypu saw: ^^^^^^ ' 

.. » ' ' ' ' ' ' * . » ' ^ ' ' " 

.... You will pNtect your friends at the Bhlverslty who certainly haji no 

Intention other than to engage In a practical Joke. 
... Further- loss of life, for which you-^may be held responsible. Is likely. 
|: You consider these cfftlces quickly, for an Itnnedlate decision Is demanded. Hiving 
. TOnsldered/you make up your mind. V^u decide to do the beM and the only thing 
that you caul d do In this situationf' Your decision Is, to 



PROFESSIONAL DESIRE 

Social and Scientific Context 

Dr. Richard Layne Is a compassionate man, anxious to provide his fellow man 
with the social benefits of new medical knowledge. As a high school biology 
student he became aware of and developed an Intense Interest in the field of 
Inherited diseases. With further undergraduate work and medical training, his 
interest deepened, and he became more sensitive to the pain and suffering some 
individuals are doomed to bear from birth. After completing his medical train- 
ing. Dr. Layne chose to pursue further studies in order to become a specialist 
and researcher in the area of inherited diseases. 

Once Dr. Uyne entered practice, he quickly established a reputatlDn as an 
able doctor and a brilliant organizer. Soon he found it possible to obtain both 
private' and foundation support for a clinic. Although he applied for public 
grant moneys, his applications were rejected because his clinic focused on the 
application of medlcaKknowledge. rather than .fin research. Unable to obtain 
public moneys to augment privateand foundation gifts, and faced with inflationary 
costs of operating, the clinic lived a,precar1ous existence because of inadequate 
operatincj moneys. 

To support his' clinic, Dr. Layne found himseV^ ipendlng more and more time 
speaking to private groups and organliations. Bventually, his speeches took on 
a pattern in which he stressed three themes. 

The first theme was that jthe clinic had a; social mission to perform. This 
mission. Dr. Layne explained, was -to analyze the genes of prospective parents "to 
determine whether they possessed genetic traits likely to adversely, affect their 
offsprlRg. Once It had been determined that potentially dangerous traits were 
present, he continued, thf clinic offered counseling services. During counseling, 
prospactlve pii^rits were Informed of the risks Involved should a defective child 

Gredit: yalug^Clarffi cation ?n the Classroom ; A Primer . By Casteel and Stahl " ' 
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PROFESSIONAL DESIRE (2) 
be born, and they were urged to consider alternatives. When parents were willing or 
when they succumbed to this urging, the available alternatives were clearly spelled 
out and explored. During this phase of his speech, Dr. Layne outlined the work of 
his clinic for the laymen whose support he sought. 

The second theme presented by the doctor was the potential pain, suffering, and 
deformity attributable to parental decisions to have children 1n spite of accurate 
genetic analysis and prognostication. At this point Dr. Layne sought to Justify the 
direct nature with which his counselors urged genetically unfit parents to consider 
alternatives to conceiving children^ "Any genetically unfit person who knowingly and 
wniingly gives birth to children, and thus risks condemning them to suffering a heredi- 
tary disease or defonnity. ought to be condemned and sentenced to spend an «ternity In 
the hottest fires of hell." During this part of his speech Dr. Layne sought to pro- 
selytize the citizens to whom he spoke and win monetary pledges with which to continue 
his work. 

Dr. Layne's third theme was the dire needs of the clinic. He outlined his diffi- 
culty in obtaining and keeping the services of a. qualified staff. He described equip- 
ment and facilities that would increase the scope and social benefit of his cl inc. He 
confessed that current circumstances had created a situation In which his clinic was 
barely surviving on a day-to-day basis and that Its sudden demise at any moment would 
not be surprising. 

Donations procured by this means trickled In at a- rate necessary to keep the clinic 
in 'Existence. But just barely. 

Although he never referred to the matter publicly. Dr. L^ne was particularly frus- 
trated by the fact that his retired and reclusive father was quite a wealthy man. More- 
over, his father frequently donated large sums, often In excess of $10,000, to charitable 
causes and was considered a humanitarian. And shortly before Richard had graduated from/ 
medical school, his father had founded the Layne Foundation and funded it with a $3 mil Hon 
tndowmint to be used to ease human suffering and improve the quality of American life; 
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However, his father refused to donate money to the'Layne Clinic and Instructed 
the officers of the Layne Foundation to refuse all requests from the Layne Clinic 
regardless of merit. 

Before he became almost hermitlike in his life style, Dr. Layne's father made 
remarks about the Layne Clinic. He referred to it as "that thing of Richard's." 
He periodically hinted that the clinic was evil. He suggested that the clinic's 
chief effect was to cause men and women to hate and distrust one another because 
of a fear that their mates might possess undesirable genes. But Dr. Layne's 
father limited his comnents to short remarks^ he consistently refused to elaborate 
or explore his meaning with his son. 

When Dr. Layne married Anne, one of the nurses who worked at the Layne Clinic, 
he and his wife determined that they would not have children of their own until 
such time that the clinic was more adequately funded. This, they felt, would en- 
able both to continue working tnd would relieve some of the financial strain under 
which the clinic operated. They did not discuss their decision with Richard's 
father because he had been away for five years and had rejected a wedding invita- 
tion. Furthermore, he had requested that Richard and his new bride live their own 
lives and allow him to do the same. He wished them good luck, sent his blessings, 
but made it clear that he would not welcome the company of Richard and his wife. 

Three years passed, during which the clinic clung to a precarious existence. 
For eight years Richard had not seen his father, and for almost three years he 
had neither spoken with him nor received a letter from him. Then one night he was 
awakened by his father's lawyer and was Informed that his father had died 1n a 
flaming plane crash. „ . 

Only four people attended the private burial service of Dr. Layne's father: 
George Kirkpatrick. Mr, Layne's confidential adviser, personal friend, and chair- 
inan of the board of the Layne Poundation; John Herman, family friend and chief 
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legal adviser to Mr-. Layne and the foundation; Rlqhardi and his wife, Anne. Following 
the funeral, these four people returned to Richard's home where John Herman read Mr. 
Layne's will and handed Richard a letter from his father. 

For purposes of your assignment, you need not be concerned with the details of the 
will other than to know that George Klrkpatrlck and John Herman were personally loyal 
to Mr, Layne and legally responsible to carry out his last will and testament. The 
letter from Mr. Layne to Richard presents you with your problem. The letter read: 

Dear Richard: 

Little did you know that I am one of those you have publicly and often chosen 
to. "condemn to hell and eternal fire." You see, Richard, I am the victim of 
a hereditary disease, Huntington's chorea, and my life as a recluse these past 
f&n years has been my punishment. You are doomed to the same future. There 
Is no cure; I could not tell you this while I lived, for reasons that I hope 
yoM win understand and appreciate. 

One thing you must understand Is my strong sense of family obligation. I am 
vitally concerned that you have a son to continue the line of Laynes. The 
Layne family line has existed for countless centuries. It has enjoyed a rich 
and colorful history. The family has contributed much, as have you, to the Im- 
provement of man's life on this earth. To the degree that I can exercise 
power from beyond the grave, I will not have the Layne tradition end with you. 
I am hound by iny forefathers, and by my own sense of duty, to do everything to 
preserve the Layne family line. < 

Therefore, I have done what I had to do. 

I have instructed my lawyer, John Herman, and the chairman of the Layne Founda- 
tion, George Kirkpatrick, to carry on the work of the Layne Foundation. As 
you no doubt know, the Layne Foundation now has a new endowment In .excess of $3 • 
million. All rny stock Is to be sold (estimated value, $15 million) and is to 
be added to the current endowment of the foundation at my death. For five years, 
John and George are to continue the durrent program of the foundation. At the 
end of five years from the date of iny death, ^ey are to exercise one of two op- 
tions: (1) If you should conceive a son who reaches the age of thirty months, 
they are to turn the foundation over to you, with its entire endowment to use 
as you see fit. (2) If no son Is born or attains the age of thirty months w11;h1n 
the five year period, the energies of the foundation are to be redirected to 
fight the existence of clinics such as yours. The rationale for this behavior 
win be to save others the anguish that I have suffered because I knew that I 
carried and transmitted the diseasi in my genetic structure. : 

The decision Is yours. I hope that you find it easier to wrestle with your 
conscience than I have found It to wrestle with mine. Regardless of your final 
decision, I have loved you deeply and am proud of t^^rg^ you have maintained 
the family tradition. ^ 

Love, 

id / 'Dad 



PROFESSIONAL DESIRE (5) 

Both Richard and his wife were shocked and dismayed by the letter* Richard 
discussed his situation with John Herman, who told him that he believed Mr* 
Layne's will could not be broken. He also discussed the mattar with George 
Kirkpatrick, who tried to help Richard understand his father's ambition to 
maintain the family line. Finally, he discussed the matter with his wlfti full 
of remorse that they had neglected to submit to genetic analysis prior to marriage. 
Following this long and often emotional discussion^ Richard indicated that he 
would inforfn George and John of his decision by letter within the week. George 
and John laft> 

That evening, unable to sleep under the weight of an unmade decision, Richard 
decided to make his decision once and for all. In his opinlonj he made the best* 
the only, and the ethically correct decision demanded of him as a son, doctor, ad- 
ministrator, humanitarian, and husband. He then drafted a letter to John Herman, 
his father's lawyer. The letter stated his decision and explained his reason for 
having so* decided. The decision was ... 

Now it's your turn. Write the letter to John Herman that Richard wrote. 
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UNIT NO. 7 . 
UNIT TITLE: RANKING ALTERNATIVES AND DECIDING 
NAME OF ACTIVITY: WHAT IF? (42) 

Purpose: . . To niustrate the need for and difficulty 1n making decisions 
with Incomplete Information. 

. . To provide students with practice In using the entire decision- 
making process and seeing how one decision may lepd to another. 

A. Description : 

Students read and work through a serialized story to a decision. Imple- 
menting the decision-making process. Once they have arrived at an 1n1- 
tlar decision, the group leader adds a new segment to the story whith 
requires another decision. 

B. Preparation : 

1. Make any adjustments In the "Basic Steps Sheet." story, or s ditlonal 
segment deemed nitftessary. 

2. Reproduce copies of "Basic Steps Sheet," the story, and segments for 
each student. (42-3 and 4) 

C . Implementation ; 

T. Students may complete this activity Individually or In small groups. 

2. Pass out the story and "Basic Steps Sheet" to the stiidents and read 
the story aloud. ' ■ ' 

3. Instruct the students to work through the "Basic Steps Sheet" and reach 
an initial decision. 

4. AS soon as an Individual or small group reaches a decision, distribute 
a copy or copies of the new stgment and ask that they ihclude the 1n- 
forMtlon In their "6as 1c Steps Sheet" and make aryf other ntcessara? 
decisions. ' 




Ten to fifteen minutes before the end of the class i ask for one person 
from each group to report the group's decision or take a cross section 
of the Individual students* decisions. 

6. Possible questions to stimulate discussion on the decisions are: 

a. How much time do you think would have been available for you to de- 
cide In the actual situation? 
Which steps would have 'feen fairly automatic? 

c. Did you feel any need for more Information? 

d. Are most decisions made with complete or Incomplete information? 
, e. Have you ever actually experiepctd a similar situation? 

What emotions would you have felt through this story or In your 
actual experience? Why? 

7, Ask the students to turn in their "Basic Steps Sheet" at the and of class 

Evalurtlon: . . 

1. Were the "Basic Steps Sheets" complete? ^ 

2. Were the decisions reasonable? 

3. Were most of the students proud of their decisions? 

Conirents : . 

1, When students make the initial decision of whether to stop or not, they 
^ should be specific in their alternat4ves, (Example: If stopping — jump 

but of car to see what's wrong i keep car doors locked and crack window to 

talk to stranded motorists etc) 
.2. New data must be handed out according to the students' Initial decisions. 



WHAT IF 

BASIC STEPS SHEET 

The Situation : You are driving on a secondary highway (two lanes) at night. 
In the past hour there have been no cars pass you nor have you passed anyone* 
Only one oncoming vehicle has been seen* Ahead* you now see a car on the, 
shoulder of the road, and a person is trying to wave you to stop and Is stand- 
ing In your lane of the highway* . , 

How much time or effort Is needed on this decision? 

A Lot Some ______ ^ Little " 

What is the decision to be made? 

'i ' - . ' " >^ 

Rank Alternatives 
Possible TronwBest Choice 
Alternatives Outcomes To Wor^t 



Decision: 



Are you proud of the decision? (Check after receiving new data sheet*) 

Yes No _____ 



NEW DATA SHEET 

- — ■ !' 

.1. (If you stopped) The person on the roadway was a man whose car stalled while 
trying to get his pregnant wife to a hospital. 

(If you did riot stop) You know that up ahead about 10 miles there is an all 
night diner where state troopers spend time on their breaks. 

2. (If you stopped) You have agreed to take the expectant mother to the hospital 
some 25 miles away and the, husband will wait for a service vehicle, which you 
have agreed to send, to arrive and then follow you to the liospltal. A light 
misty, rain has begun to fall . About five miles after picking the woman up, 
she begins to have labor pains. 

(If you did not stop) You have stopped at the diner to see If there Is some- 
one who will help. You notice that there are three tables occupied with people. 
After explaining to the owner the situation, you notice three young men get up,' 
pay their, bin, enter their car, and drive off in the direction of the stalled 
• vehicle. 
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UNIT NO. 7 

UNIT TITLED R^KINS ALTERNATIVES AND DECIDING 
NAME OF ACTIVITY; MARK'S CASE OF. CONSCIENCE (43) 

Purpose: . . To give students a chance to make a decision, see the outcome of 
that decision, and iMke any additional decisions" as a result of the 
outcome. * 

. . To examine a situation from a number of subjective points of view. 

A. Descriptfon ; 

Students listen to a story which Illustrates how one decision builds on 
another. The story also shows how competing values and emotions such as 
love, loyalty, honesty, and compassion make It very. difficult to objectively, 
complete all the decision-making steps. The students then decide what they 
would do in the situation, are given the possible consequences for their 
decision, and art asked to make further decisions. 

* * . * 

B. Preparation s 

1. Read over "Mark's Case of Conscience." (43-3) the, "What Happened" sheet, 
f43-5) and the "Decision Steps" sheet (43-4). 
■ 2, Reproduce sufficient copies of the three sheets so every student may 

have a copy of the story, two cop.|es of the "Decision Steps?' sheets, and 
one of the two consequences on the^What Happened" sheet. 

• , •■ \ ■ 

Implementation : \ 

1. Distribute a copy of the story and "DecislonXteps" sheet. 

2. Asif the students to read over the "Decision Stept^' sheet. 

3. Read the story aloud instructing thf students to pl4ce themselves In 
Mark's position and to underline any points In the sto^^'which will 
help then eomplete the "Decision Steps" sheet. ' \ 

4. Instruct t&e^tudents to complete the "Decision Steps" sheet\o reach a 
decision. onr. 



5. Depanding on the studints' die1s1oriSs dlstrtbutt thje "What Happened" sheets 
and another "Decision Steps" sheet. 

6. Discuss the decision steps the students took for their original choice of 
actions and the decisions necfssltated by these original actions. Explore 
the diic1s1ons from each character's point of view. ^ p, 

7. As an alternative to or supplMint for the -'Decision Steps" sheet, the group 
leader may want to have the students role play the characters 1n the story 
and try to Influence Mark's decision* 

Evaluation : 

1. Are the students able to work through the decision-making steps to reach a 
decision of which they are proud? 

Cofmients : ' ^ 

1. This activity 1s similar to the "What If" activity but allows for a good deal 
more time to make a difficult decision. 

2, If the evaluation question cannot be answered affirmatively, do some flood 
hard thinking on what the Students got out of the course. 



"MARK'S CASE OF CONSCIENCE" 

■ ' ' s 

' . -■ ^ * . * 

Your fiance, 'Wendy, just turned 21 In March. Htr sister, Sharrene^ Is a 
senior In high school and has been begging Wendy to buy beer tor her sinc© 
Wen^ turned 21. Finally, on graduation' night, Wendy breaks' down and, against ' 
your wishes buys Sftarlene a half of a case of beer. Sharlene and a girl friend 
drink the beer on a country, road and then head back to town to attend a party. 
On the way back, they take a comer too fast, drift Into the other lane, meet 
a car driven by a teenage boy, Blllv who is frequently in trtfuble with the law,, 
and are tnvolyed in a head-on" wreck . Sharlene Is unhurt, but her^friend recti vei 
facial cuts which are. expected to leave lasting, scars and suffers a permanent In- 
Jury to her right knee. ' " 

Both girls quickly corroborate their stories and clajm that Bill was cut- 
ting the corner too sharply. The law* officer who investigates the accident does 
not cite the boy or the girls. .The parents of both girls, however, sue Bill for 
damages, and the case will go to court In a week. 

Wendy is planning to remain silent and begs you to 4q the same because Bill 
has Insurance. What will you do? 



DECISION STEPS SHEET 



What decision must be made? 



What Is Important to you about the decision? 



What are your alternatives and what might be the outcomes of each alternative? 
ALTERNATIVES OUTCOMES 



2. 



3. 



a. 



b. 

a. 
b. 



How wbuld you rank the alternatives? 



Best ■ 

Worst 
I decided to; 



1. 
2. 
3. 



I used the ' strategy and (I am, I am not) 

(Wish, escape I safe • or combination' . 



proud of decision. 
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WHAT HAPPENED? 



If you decided to speak up, Wendy, Sharlene, and Sharlene's friend have been 
Indicted by the court and are awaiting trial. Wendy wnnts to elope before the 
trial and tell* you that If yo^ won't, she will never marry you. 



WHAT HAPPENED?. 



If you chose to say nothlrig, Bill loses the suit, his Insurance 1? cancelled, 
he Is fired from his job and Is unable to find another job. , ^ 
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SITUATIONS , . , 

Purposes . . To tniblt students to work through and utilize the declslon- 
• making process in a variety of situations. 

' . . . ■ ' .'\-'- < ■ ■. .' . . ■ 

A. Description .' 

By working through a numbir of situations, students can utilize the 
decision-making process to arrive at an appropriate decision for tham. 
Individually and In small groupfs, students identify the alternatives, 
predict the possible outcomes, rank the alternatives, and make a de- 
cision. The process Is sequenced to encourage greater student involvement. 



learning, and .realist 



c application, 



B. Preparation I 

' 1. Select situations from those attached. Vary the situations in each 
session in order to have a good variety. Type each situation on a 
separate sheet of. paper. (If you Intend to group according to simi- 
lar situations, three or four copies of each situation will be needed.) 

•2. A response sheet can be Used and should be reproduced, or group re- 
sponses can be written on the same sheet as the situation. (S-4, 5 and 6) 

3. Determine how small groups are to be formed. " 

C. Implementationi 

1. When introducing situations for the first time, select a situation and 
follow it completely through the decision-making steps on the board. The 
completeness of this example may be used as a goal which the students can 
work towards In the course. ; 

2. Situations should be used approximately every third day. 

3. The following steps are recommended for developing sequence in the decision 
making process. Notes When a new decision-making step is added. It Is 
assumed that the students will work from the beginning and complete the 



dicislon-making itips alif^ady Introduced. This win maximlzi thtir ppactlct 
and givt sequence to the process. New situitlons should be contlnuany added, 
a. Identify alternatives J ■ 

'<!) Each imall group (cofflposed of 3-4 students) win be given a differ- ' 
ent situation. Each group win brainstorm possible alternatives, 
record these aTternatlves, pair these alternatives down to three 
or four and report them to the Urge group. (Think sheet S-4 can 
be used to record small group responses.) 
(2) Comments as to other alternatives might be added by class members 

following each small group presentation. • 
Outcomes for alternatives: 

(1) For new situations. Individually and/or In small groups, have the 
students Identify the alternatives and ti^ to predict the possible 
outcomes of those alternatives, (Response sheet S-5 can be used to 
record individual and/or small group responses.) 
c. Alternatives, outcomes, rankings, and deciding i 

(1) Individually and/or In small groups with new situations add the 
ranking steps and rank order the alternatives according to the 
decision-making strategies i reaching the most desirable outcomi, 
avoiding the worst outcome, choosing the most likely to succeed 
alternative, or a combination of^ivoidlng the worst outcome and 
attalning'the most desirable outcome. (Response sheet 5-6 can 
be used to record Individual and/or small group responses.) 
(E) Have the students attempt to come to a consensus on what decision 
to make. (Notei Students, In most cases, eventually realize that 
one decision for everyone Is not feasible or realistic.) 
After e^ach Individual or small group reports, other class members may add 
cofflnents or suggest other alternatives that might be considered, possible 



outcomas from thesi alternatives, and the type of decision that can 
be made* - * 
5. In thi alcohol dri ving- related si tuationSi it Is important that students 
become aware of sme of the influences other people have on them and 
they have on others, that there are alternatives in thise situations ^ 
and that the final decision will have to be their choice. 

Evaluations 

1* Observe the alternatives ^nd outcomes that the small groups select for 
each situation* Do these responses seem reasonable? What types of 
comnients or level of participation developed -from the total class? 

2* Did the students bejcome aware of a nunter of realistic alternatives 
and outcomes? If they did so, the activHy was successful, 

3, A written test could be used by selecting a situation not used for the 
small group work and have^each student suggest several -alternatives, 
possible outcomes, and a decision. 

Coninents : 

1. In discussing these situations, your plan, as the group leader, should 
be to encourage total student involvement both on an individual and 
group basis." 

2. Role playing should be considered in some of these situations and should 
Involve both the group leader and the students. 

3. If the student responses are similar in different situations, more and 
different elements can be added to the situations to cause students to 
vary their alternatives. (Example: You are a number of miles from 
home, it is late at night, it is raining hard, and your parents are not 
home i etc*) This should force the students to develop mqrejlitrnattves^i 



SimTlONS 

1. You art second froni last In a I1ni of six cars traveling at 40 mph on a two 
lane, -two-way state highway. The road surface and driving conditions are 
good. You crest a Hill and there 1s*a long straight stretch with no cars 
approaching. 

2. You are traveling down Mt. Brynlon Road In an older model station wagon.' 
The speed limit Is 35 mph, but you, because you are late for an appointment, 
are going SO mph. It Is 7 p.m.. Is raining slightly, and Is foggy. You 
round the sMght bend In the road and catch a glimpse of this road sign 



10. 



3. A mother Is traveling 35 mph on a 25 mph street. Two young children are 
playing In the hack seat. She glances back to check on them, when suddenly 
a car from a blind Intersection on the right darts In front of her. 

4. You are driving in the left lane of a multiple lane street. Ahead the cars 
in the right lane are stopptng quickly. ' 

5. It is Fall and you are driving In the mountains. It is ralningi leaves and 
debris are all over the road, because it is windy. You have just cres-ted a 
hm, and a deer jumps from the bushes in front of your car. 

6. You are babysitting at the next door neighborsi your parents are out to dinner. 
The neighbor's boy drops a glassi it breaks and cuts his hand quite badly 

The nearest doctor is at the hospital ten miles away. 

if' ■ 

7. You are following a car on a 55 mph, twa-way country road. Your speed Is 
abbut 55 mphi the road is rough and full of holes and ruts. You accelerate 
and pull out to pass him on a visually clear section of roadway, remembering 

„ that your right front tire is nearly bald. 

8. You are driving 45 mph on "a two-way country road. Your three year old baby 
sister Is standing up in the passenger's seat. You look oVer at her as you 
crest the hill. Instantly the car in front of you slane on his brakes for 
no apparent reason. ° 

9. You are driving in the Teft lane of a one-way street. Traffic is very heavy 
You are about mid-block when a car turns the corner and heads directly at you 
going the wrong way on a one-w^y street. 



A friend of yours happens along on a motorcycle and offers to give you a ridi 
He doesn't have a helmet for you. 
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n. You are driving at the speed limit In the right lane of a two-way, four lane 
street. You are about a half block from a traffic light which has just turned 
green. Three cars are in the left lane. The first car Is signaling to turn 
left and is waiting for oncoming traffic. The third car in line is a car 
which passed you In excess of the speed limit some two blocks before. That 
ear does not have a turn signal on. 

S - 7 
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12. You have worked on a job for six months. Your boss likes your work so far 
The job means much to you - sayings for college and earnings for spending' 

racently purchased a new stick, shift delivery van; One 
jlay whih he is having problems meeting deadlines, he asks you to make deli- 
veries downtown and in a town some 30 miles away/ You have never driven 
any vehicle other than an automatic transmission car. 

I) 

13. You are sitting at a stop sign waitifig to cross a four lane, two-way street. 
I?«ht*''-L very busy. You notice a break in traffic coming from the 
^l^h -4^u* f«"ce back to the left you notice a motorcycll approaching 
with its right turn signal blinking. hh wawMuiy 

14. You are a passenger on the rear of a motorcycle. You are on a two lane, 
two-way street approaching a sharp curve to the right. The operator of the 
motorcycle IS not reducing speed to the recommended level. As you look k 
ahead, you notice loose gravel on the asphalt road surface. 

15. You have just come out of a store and you see someone you know trying to 
parallel park. He strikes the car behind him and breaks the grill of the 
parked car. He then changes gears and drives away. 

i* ^L^"?^*^ night and you are going to go skiing with a group from school 
for the ^eekend. Your mother said she would be home at 4 to take you to the 
bus which is leaving at S. It takes 30 minutes to get to the pick up location 
and your mother has just driven In the driveway at 4:35. - 'o-anon 

17. You are second In a line of five cars traveling at 45 mph on a two lane, two- 
way state highway. The road surface and driving conditions are good. You 
have been waiting a long time for your turn to pass. The fifth car pulls 
out and attempts to pass the other, four cars without sufficient sight dis- 
tance. Just as that car pulls alongside you, a car comes into view around 

a curve close ahead. i 

18. It is Wednesday lunch and you decide to skip class. On the way off the school 
grounds you are confronted by the principal who takes you back to his office 
For your attempted truancy, he assigns you two hours of detention time to be- 
made up after school. This particular night your mother had instructed that 
you should be hom^ precisely on time as you have a dental appointment after 
school. The principal refuses to allow you to use the telephone to inform 
your mother that you will be late. weiBHMune lo inrorm 

19. You have been asked by friendr to go skiing. They want you to provide the 
transportation and have agreed to pay your lift ticket. Your dad agrees to 

let you use his car. and he supplies all operating expenses for the car. Your - 
friends want you to go to a ski resort some 100 miles away where the lift 
ticket is 14.75 for the day. You want to go to a ski resort just 20 miles 
away (which also has better skiing) where the lift ticket is $7.75. 

^^L^® "2* P?!*"* "0'' have you ever smoked. You. do know, however, that a 
number of students do smoke in the lavoratories during and in between class 
in a particular building of your school. You find youfself having to utilize 
i5! If rS"^ ^^^^ possibility of being accused of being 

one of the smokers should you be caught in that bathroom either with the group 
that Is smoking or with the estence of smoke Jingerlnfl in the air. 
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S"uIlf.^*.i"^Lr"^^^^ shopping In a Urge shopping center. Ybu tf^i walkInQ 
hSngerf " " " ' man tr^tng to get iSto'a parktd ca? wlih a coat ^ 

22. You have locktd,your keys In the car. You do not have an extra set. 



23. 



You ar^ in your car traveling on a six lane freeway with a seDaratlon hp 
tween two set* of three lanes. Your speed is Ringing froS IFto Si mill; 
per hour. Traffic is moderate. Weather conditiSns arelve"ast skiel It 
^" been raining I there is water standing m the r6ad, but It current! v Is 
not raining. In the rear view mirror. ySu observe tw^ semi -truJkrSominl 
up from behind you at what appears to be excessivl sjled One truck is L 

y ; a?in^vii?L*:? wi^ "^v^t ^^^^'^^^^ 
m s'ectrb&yr^if to ets y«tM 

^:^\J^^ ^ ' 1"^?^" you find that ySur JlslShharbein^^m^^^ 
wiped out by the spray of the tires on both sides created by the trucks; ' 

24. You are driving In the Hght lane of a very busy four lane, two-wav street 
at a speed of SO mph. which is the legal posted speer iSlt. t?ather smlll 
n«S^S "^^^^'^P^P'® right Into ySur lane of travel at I 

normal distance In front of you and begins to accelerate. 



25. 



26. 



You are driving a small englned econoiny car. You are on a two lane two-wav 
rural highway with long rolling hills. You come up behind a slo2 mvIm ^ 
truck on an upgrade which requires you to reduce your sjeed greatirin high 

y?ur'spa?J'ls"?la? as\ell''"^ ^" '"""'^ ' ^"^ 

27. You have Just received your insurance renewal, it has gone from $220 oer 
JlMfoJtJ^wKSo'""" °' you gIt"!aM° & 

dHwe*?r';?J"" t^^^u" ^'^ but you can still 

c^l^l "55?"^^ has about sixjnches of play in the wheel before the 
car turns. You are ten miles from home. It's after^noon ahd It's hot 



30, 
31. 



29. You are having your car serviced at a garage. and the mechanic tells you that 
your brakes are unsafe and need to be replaced now! Also, the muffler is 
bad and needs attention. 

Si! hrn^P^? L^""^® ^" It lookr as if someone 

may be hurt, but there are other cars behind you Including a truck. 

You are descending on a steep road that is snow and ice covered. A car at 

inn JtHS^+P" °^ 2 driveway and stops. You step on the brake and 
you start to slide toward thf stopped car. 

32. You are driving along In a residential area when suddenly a dog runs in ' 
front of you. Due' to this sudden action, you did not have a chance to miss 
the animal. You feel your wheel hit the dog. 



You art a guy planning to go to a large metro area 50 iiifles away. Ai you 
approach the frttway entrance, you notlct two good looking girls hitch- 
hiking who desire to go the same direction you are. ~ ~ > 

You- and your girlfriend, are coming back from, spending the day at the beach. 
•Suddenly car trouble develops and your car will not run. There has been 
very little traffic. Y«u are finally able to flag a car dow/i. Two guys In 
the car offer to take your girl on up the road to the next town which is 30 
miles away while you wait with your car. 

You are just finishing hockey practicet and your brother has come to pick 
you up. He hates this task and you know it, but the rink Is several miles 
from home, your father is working, and your mother Is taking care of your 
brothers and sisters. A taxi would be expensive. This time your brother 
Is roaring drunk but Insists he Is able to drive okay. You have 25 cents 
on you. Bus fare home Is 55 cents, but the nfxt bus is not due for an hour. 

You and four friends have been drinking In the park. Three of them start 
walking home, but the one who owns the only car Is really drunk and stays to 
■"ink a little longer with you. You live a good four miles away and there Is 
nonpublic transportation. You know your friend will insist he drive you home. 
You\have $5 on you. It is 2 a.m. 

You btoy-sat tonight with three children while their parents went to a party 
The moCber, who is your mother's best friinds offers to drive you home, but 



she is so^drunk she had trouble getting in the house at 2 a.m. She pays you, 
but you need every cent of the money for new clothes, so you don't want to 
take a cab\ 

Your father hj^s been drinking heavily and is about to drive your mother to do 
some grocery sfwpping. It Is 9 p.m. and the roads are still slippery from 
the previous daws storm. Your mother has no license and there is no food In 
the refrigerator. 



Your 17 year old sister haXa date with her boyfriend. You have just let him 
in the door, and he Is obviously drunk since he knocked over a lamp trying to 
sit down and has talked only>nonsense. You go upstairs and tell your sister 
he is drunk, and she tells youXto mind your own business. You know they are 
going in his car to a party on \he other side of town. Your parents are next 
door with friends. . \ 

You are hitchhiking to school becau|e you are already late for first period. 
A nice looking middle-aged lady in 4^ station wagon offers you ,a ride, so you 
get In. You are sitting next to her Mn the front seat, smell whiskey on her 
breath, and suspect she has been drinl^lng heavily. In the back are Jier ^o 
small children and a dog. , \ ' 



\ 



You are getting a ride home with your best friend after a party at which he/ 
she had a lot to drink and you had very little because you are just getting 
over mono. Your friend is bombed out of his/her mind. He/she keeps on 

\' ■ - 
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driving In the lift'lant and has alrtady run two red lights.- It's another 
twelve miles to your home along the parkway. 

43. You ire getting a ride home with a friend.. His date Is with him In the 
Jront seat andyou are with yoUrs tn the back. You'd like to be concen- 
trating on ymr date, but your friend Is pretty drunk. Every few minutes 
he does something weird like running throGgh a red light «d stopping at 
a green cne. He's stalled the engine once and tried to comb his hair in 
the rear view mirror. It's eight miles to your dat'e's home. ^ 

' " , ■ ■ , ■ ' 

44. You are riding with the gang to the high school dance, but your friend, who 
^ Is driving, has already had too much to drink at Joe's. She/he talks as-if 

she s/he s sober, but sht's/he's going SO mph In a 30 mph zone.- It's six . 
I I k ^" pa^Jlc to the dance, and you'd like to get there In one piece and 
^It thS an arrest, because this dance Is your first. big bhance to 

P^r^ py?eS^lSin°"^ " turns you on from Mr. Johns6n's Coritem- 

45. You and your friend have been drinking beer at a^ local bar. You both^have 

had a lot- It Is closing ttme, and you leave to go home. The bar Is less 

than a mile from your homes so you both walked to the bar and plan to walk ' 

home. Outside the bar you see another of the customers trying to unlock 

! J*""'!.-"®, obviously 1s quite drunk -°- so much so that he 1s having trouble 
getting the key Into the- car door lock. * -aving troupie 

46. You are the parent of a son your present age. Your son has Just pulUd Into 
the driveway after going to a drive-in three miles away with his friend. He 
comes Into the house obviously drunk. The car Is Hh he .paid for It work- 
ing this summer. , | 

47. You are the parent of a daughter your present age. Your daughter has just 
been driven home from a party by her friends. You happen to be taking out 
the garbage before going, to bed, so you notice how poorly the car Ij being 
driven. When It stops, you walk over and see the driver Is pretty drunk. 

48. You are the parent of a son your present. age. The police have Just called 
you tell 1ng 'you that he was riding with to^o .friends In^your oldest son's car 
Your oldest (li) son was driving It while intoxicated and the police have ar- 
rested him. The police, tell you to come pick up both of your sons. 

You are the parent of a daughter your present age. She has been out babv«» 
sitting for your best friend until 2 a.m. Your friend Just drove her home. 
You saw the car weave down the street and turn Into your driveway, running 
over some shrubbery. You know your friend likes to drink heavily at parties. 

You are the Judge in the following drinking and driving case, the convicted 
person Is a 27 year old, single factory worker. He pleads guilty to driving 
While Intoxicated. He has no previous record. He says he "had a little too 
much to drink" at a party and the police caught him driving on' the wrong side 
of the street at 1 a.m. ' , 

SI. You are the Judge In the following drinking and driving case. The convicted 
person Is a 30 year ol,d married man with four children. He pleaAguilty to 
driving while intoxicated. This Is his third arrest In six yearsfSr the 
same offense. He was drinking w1tb friends in a bar, a policeman tells you, 
and was driving 65 mph In a 20 mph residential area at 11 p.m. 
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You are thi judge 1n the following dnnking and driving case. Th6 con- 
vlctad person is a 19 year old debutante. She claims fnnocence but has 
been found guilty by a jury of driving while intoxicated and driving to 
endanger. She had been drinking at a bridge party ^nd while driving home 
Injured a boy playing in the "street. She, has no previous record 1 

You are the judge in the following drinking and driving case. The con- 
victed person is a 47 year old vice president of a large bank. He is 
married and has three children. Despite his pleas of innocance, you have 
found him guilty of drunk and disorderly conduct. He had been drinking 
heavily in a bar after work and while going from the bar to his car caused 
a serious traffic accident by failing to watch for traffic as he crossed 
a busy street from between two parked cars. .He himself was not Injured. 

Case Studies 'for Driver Education from "Bumpstel , Inc. , has a number of 
situations that can be used. 



On the first several days of class, have students develop situations that 
can later be used. 



RATIONALE AND OBJECTIVES 

INTRODUCTION 

Driver education courses across the nation are doing a fine job of help- 
ing young drivers develop driving skills and knowledge. It 1s not realistic, 
however, to expect driver education courses to prevent all the teenage driv- 
ing accidents and violations. Driver education's first objective is to teach 
the psychomotor skills and knowledge which will prepare students to enter the 
highway transportation system as vehicle operators. Certainly driver educa- 
tion can and should work to produce safe drivers, but an additional and separa 
effort is needed which is designed exclusively to address the "safe driver" 1s 
sue. Pursuing the Human Side of Driving is intended to be a part of this addi 
tional effort. 

The basic premise of Pursuing the Human Side of Driving includes these 
points: Teenagers have a disproportionately large number of accidents and 
violations* These accidents and violations in most cases do not seem to be 
caused by the teenagers' lack of driving skill or knowledge. Accidents and 
violations are frequently alcohol related and represent disregard for traffic 
laws, other drivers, and/or pedestrians. They often indicate inattentibn to 
the driving task and pre^occupation with friendly discussion or "horseplay," 

Attitudes,\ emotions, and values are then the primary factors affecting 
teenagers* ability to make rational and responsible driving decisions. The 
majority of the time, once these decisions have been made, teenagers have 
sufficient driving skills to execute their decisions. 

Rational and responsible decisions are the essence of safe driving, and 
Pursuing the Human Si da of Driving is designed to provide the tools necessary 
to assist teenagers in making these types of decisions , 

The specific task of driving does not occur in Isolation but, rather, as 
an extension of the Individual* That is, the Way a driver treats pedestrians 
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and passengers is related to the way the driver relates to other people in his/her 
life. For this reason the approach taken in this curriculum treats driving not as 
an isolated function but as just one role of the total Individual related to all 
other roles. 

This curriculum is a novel and exciting approach for both the instructor and 
the students. Prior to this time In the students' educational process^ learning 
has been primarily teacher-centered and controlled. Students have been given few 
opportunities to decide for themselves and even less, if any, direction in the de- 
cision-making skills. Pursuing the Human Side of Is student-centered with 
the teacher (group leader) functioning primarily as a facilitator of learning and 
resource person. During the course students gain an understanding of and insight 
into their own attitudes , values, and abilities, along with those of their fellow 
students and graup Jeader. They experience, and hopefully adopt, a specific de- 
cision-making process. The specific rationale and objectives for each unit are 
included below. These rationale and objectives are used by the group leader dur- 
ing the course to provide general direction. 

UNIT 1. COURSE ORIENTATION 

Pursuing the ftuman Side of Driving Is a classroom orientated course which can 
be beneficial for everyone involved If, and only if, it 1s carried out In a positive 
and supportive atmosphere and if each and every class member is given the oppor- 
tunity to participate In a full gamut of learning activities. 

Due to the nature of the course. It Is Important that students feel comfortable 
in expressing how they think, feel, and act. Negative approaches and remarks can 
and will devastate individual feelings and render the activities ineffective. In 
order to assure this type of relaxed but controlled atmosphere In a non-threatening 
environment, ground rules are established, Justified, and must be adhered to by the 
group leader and students. 

The students will perform the following objectives to the group leader's satis- 
faction: ^ 
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Objective IJ During the duration of the course, the students will 
utilize the five ground rules and be able to explain 
why these rules must be followed. 
Objective 1,2 , Given a situation where one or more persons in a group 
are not following the ground rules ^ the students will 
experience discomfort and/or strong emotions and will 
seek to improve the group interaction. 
It is likely that when Objectives 1,1 and 1.2 have been achieved, the 
students will have the knowledge and desire necessary to maintain a warm 
and supportive atmosphere. 

To improve interaction with other students and practice the decision- 
making skillSj the small group discussion will be the basic class structure 
or format. 

The objectives concerning small groups are: 

Objective 1.3 When called upon to brainstorm, students will observe the 
brainstorming rules and understand the value or benefits 
of these rules* 

Objective 1.4 Students will give at least two advantages of small group 
discussions. 

Objective 1.5 Students will demonstrate a willingness to move into small 
groups with little or no assistance required from the group 
leader. 

UNIT 2. COMMUNICATION 

Members of a complex society are continually communicating with others. 
This communication can take many forms: directs Indirect* verbal, or non- 
verbal. 

In dealing with effective coirmiuni cation, once information has been trans- 
mi ttad* it is necessary for a receiver to determine whether he/she interpreted 



the message as intended by the transmitters. After receiving, interpreting, and 
double checking the messagis, the ficelvers must respond. 

Unit 2 win help the students and the group leader recognize, interpret, and 
respond to information. As the students become more adept in their communication 
skills, they will be bettar able to interact with other students and the group 
leader In the class, with drivers on the road, and with people in general. 

Upon completion of this unit, the students should know how to interpret and 
recognize coimuni cation cues: 

Objective 2.1 When presented with communication cues, pictorially or on 

tape, students will write or verbally express a few key words 
that describe the cue and a short Interpretation of each 
message. 

Objective 2.2 Having achieved Objective 2.1, the students will write how 

they would respond in each situation. 
OJbective 2.3 Students will be able to explain the value of multi -sensory 

approach In their communications with others. 
The above objectives will indicate whether students are capable of recognizing 
interpreting, and responding to information. 

Students will exhibit their preference for and ability to cumnunicate in order 
that they may understand others and thus perform more effectively in the highway 
system: 

Objective 2.4 Students will be able to identify several feelings and specific 
behaviors which helped or hindered them when working In small 
groups and will note several behaviors required for cooperation 
with others when outside the class setting. 

Objective 2.5 Students will state the value of the individual to the total 
class and how the individual is unique. 

Objective 2.6, Students will participate In small group discussions «f a contro 
versial Issue, listen to another person's position, restate that 
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position to the sender's satisfaction beforethey state their 
own position and then fi satisfied with the other person's in- 
terpretation of that position. 
When the objectives in Unit 2 are achieved. It 1s probable that students 
can and win use their conmunlcatlon sknis. 

UNIT 3. A SKILLFUL DECISION MAKER - WHY? 

In order for people to apply themselves to learning a task, or in this 
case acquiring specific decision-making skills, there must be reinforcing 
factors. Utilizing decision-making skills will increase individuals' chances 
of being satisfied with their decisions. This skill can provide people with 
more freedom (develops more choices from which to choose) and control (better 
chances of attaining various choices that are available) over their own lives. 

As Individual students recognize how skillful decision-making can help 
them personally, they will become more committed to Improving these skills. 
The aims of the learning activities for this unit are: 
Objective 3.1 Students will note at least two personal benefits In imple- 

. menting the complete decision-making process. 
Objective 3.2 When presented with three situations e •* <:i - general de- 
cision-making steps, students will choose to implement 
more decision-making steps after complpting the unit than 
before. 

When students have completed Objective 3.1, they will know two or more ways 
they can benefit by utilizing the decfs Ion-making process. Secondly, students 
will be indicating that they have Incorporated this knowledge of possible bene- 
fits and will show a preference for the decision-making, process by their actions 
in at least a simulated situation, 

UNIT 4. RECOGNIZING POSSIBLE DECISIONS 

People do not realize how many choices they have in their dally activities. 



There may be two reasons for this either they do not value decision-making 
enough to work at It, or they are not skill ed at discovering the options. Unit 3 
helps the studwuts understand some of the benefits 1n rational decision-making 
while the activities organized 1n Unit 4 will assist students in recognizing when 
it is possible to make decisions. 

For the sake of coordinating this process , decisions have been grouped Into 
two main categories^ 1. Automatic Decisions, (Habitual decisions involving littl 
if any thought,) 2, Possible Decisions. (Within the capabilities of the Indi- 
vidual and the environment.) 

Two of this unit's aims are that: 

Objective 4.1 Students will organise this recognizing and defining process 
and win demonstrate this ability by listing two or more of 

#. 

their decisions which are automatic^ and two which are pos- 
sible* 

Objective 4.2 Given Identical pictures of situations or read Identical 
stories, before and after the unit, students will note a 
greater number of decisions for each character in the pic- 
tures of stories after completing the unit than before. 
Frequently Individuals' emotions interfere with their ability to recognize 
and engage in a ratidWtl decision-making process. All Individuals go'through 
emotional stress at different times, whether it is fear, joy, anger, love, worry, 
or anxiety. During these times, emotions control much of the behavior with In- 
telligence tending to take a back seat. Safety rules that Individuals have learned 
apply to Intelligence, and, with this off guard due to emotional stress or Influ- 
ences, their ability to make rational decisions is greatly reduced. 

If students can understand the effects of emotions on them and identify when 
they are being Influenced or pt'essured, they may not be able to completely neu- 
tralize these effects but should be better able to cope with them: 



Objective 4.3 Students will state how emotions affect the individual 
both physically md mentally and how they affect the 

decision-making process . 
Objective 4.4 When given a situation concerning influtnces of others, 
the students will recognize that they are being influ- 
enced, determine whether they want to be or not, and 
enumerate ways of coping or dealing with that Influ- 
ence. ' 

UNIT 5., WHAT IS IMPORTANT AND WHAT DO YOU WANT? 

Satisfying decisions are those decisions which help individuals fill 
certain personal needs. These needs can be satisfied by setting and obtain- 
ing short and long range goals, whether these goals are accomplishing some 
task or obtaining certain material objects. 

If people do not know what is important to them, what they are working 
towards, and what they want from life, their decisions, if and when made, will 
be satisfying in only a haphazard way. The more individuals know about what 
is important to. them and what they want, the,more Ifkely it is that they will 
make decisions which are consistent with their val%ies and, therefore, feel com- 
fortable with the consequences of these decisions. 

Most Individuals hold valuf beneficial to society and in turn express these 
values in driving situations. This greatly reduces physical and mental harm to 
drivers and pedestrians. It s not necessary or effective then to force values 
on students, but it is beneficial to help them clarify the values they and so- 
ciety 1n general have. 

The aims of this jnit are that: 

Objective 5.1 Uudents will list two or more people, two perspnal goals or 

/ 

f 

. ^ objectives, and two material objects which are very important 

to them. 
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Objective 5.2 Students win list the steps In the "valuing process" in their 
own tentiinology . 

Objective 5.3 Students will be able to note three or more of their driving 

practices which are consistent with the six things that are most 
important to them and three or more driving practices that need 
to be changed or reinforced to be consistent with those things 
which are most important to them. 
Once individuals realize the valuing process and understand at least partially 
what they individually prize or cherish, opportunities are needed to practice acting 
on these values. When practicing the valuing steps of acting consistently on a cer- 
tain value, it may be necessary for the group leader to ask the students to Imagine 
what the outcomes of their actions might be and whether or not these outcomes are 
what the Individuals desire. 

\_J> determine how much the students desire to use their knowledge of what they 
value, the fourth and fifth objectives of this unit are: 

Objective 5.4 When given a list of contemporary Issues, students will agree 

or disagree with an issue and be able to note one thing in their 
' . lives that they value which has caused them to feel as they do 

about that Issue. 

Objective 5.5 For the student's position In Objective 5.4, they will note one 
„. possible outcortie which might occur If they maintain these values. 

UNIT 6. ALTERNATIVES AND PREDICTING OUTCOMES ' _\ 

When making a 'decision, four of the most difficult and yet most important st^ps 
are: <1) Identifying alternative courses of action; (2) Examining information abbut 
the aTtornatlves; (3) Predicting the outcomes of alternative actions i (4) Estlmattpg 
how likely it Is that those predicted outcomes will really happen. 

An important consideration in any decision is its effect on others. Will one 
person's Individual rights infringe upon another person's Individual rights, or re- 
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sponslbilUy to self vs. responsibili'ty to others. 
The objectives of this unit are: 

Objective 6.1 Students will identify at least two courses of action or 
alternatives for each situation presented. 

Objective 6.2 When given a drcision to be made, alternative courses 

of action, and sources of information on the alternatives, 
students will rank the Information sources on a scale 
from very useful to useless and in a short phrase justify 
the placement of those sources of information on a con- 
tinuum. 

Objective 6.3 Students will write down three or more possible outcomes 
for an alt|rnat1ve course of action and rank the outcomes 
as to their likelihood of occurrence and possible effect on 
others when given a specific decision and possible alter- 
, native. . 

UNIT 7. DECIDING STRATEGIES AND EVALUATION 

When making a choice from alternatives and deciding on an action, indivi- 
duals frequently use one of four strategies to make this choice: 

1. Wish — Ignore risk; choose the action that could lead to the most 
desirable outcome regardless of risk. 

2. Escape Avoid risking the worst; choose action that will 
most likely el1mi.nate the worst possible outcome. 

3. Safe — Take the best odds; choose the action that is most likely to 
bring success (has highest probability). , 

4. Combination - Get the best combination of low risk and desirable out- 
come; choose the action that has both high probability and high da^ 
slrability. , 

" Students who understand their strategies and are conscious of when they 
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are applying them will be able to make decisions which represent the amount of 
risk they are wnilng to take. 

Alms upon completion of this unit are: 

Objective 7.1 Students will be able to match strategies to decisions when 

given both either In writing^ 11 lustrations ^ or pictures. 
Objective 7.2 Students will be able to apply each of the ^our strategies — 
wish, escape, safe, and combination — and write down a de- 
cision which demonstrates each one when given a detailed 
decision-making situation. 
After making a decision, individuals can gain valuable information for any 
similar future situations by evaluating the co isequences of their present decision. 
If they are proud of their decision (feel good about it) then the consequences will 
probably be satisfying, and even if they are not, they have done the best they can. 

Decisions people are proud of can be built on for future reference. Decisions 
they are not proud of should be scrapped, and they should remake their decisions 
until they are proud of them. 

The aims of this evaluation and of the unit are: 

Objective 7.3 Students will be able tp list ways they feel when they 

are proud of a decision . 
Objective 7.4 Students will be able to listen to one or more situations in a 
group discussion, state their decisions clearly, make eye con- 
tact with other students and group leader and feel confident 
enough of their decisions to explain them in more detail and 
even defend them. 

Objective 7.5 Students will be able to determine, when given a series of de- 
cision-making situations ."and by using the decision-making pro- 
cess, what decisions they would make and be willinfg to accept ' 
responiibility for the consequences. 
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DECISION-MAKING OVERVIEW 

Decision-making can be defined as a process of selecting from two or more 
alternatives. The decision made can be satisfying to the degree that It fills, 
one's physical, mental, and/or social needs. 

Learning a decision-making process and consistently applying that process 
whether It relates to •personal problerre, educational options, career opportuni- 
ties, or driving Increases the probability of obtaining a satisfying decision. 

The declslon-naking process that has been developed for Pursuing the Human 
Side of Driving is: 

1. Recognizing that a decision can be made. 

2. Determining the alternatives available. 

3. Predicting the possible outcomes of each alternative. 

4. Ranking the alternatives and choosing the best one. 

5. Evaluating the decision made considering Its actual outcome. 

A decision can be passive. Involving no action or no change, i.e., choosing 
not to decide; or a. decision can bf active, i.e., Involving a good deal of thought 
on the decision and action to carry out that decision, froth passive and active 
decisions are affected by three main factors: 

1. Capability - A person's physical ahinty anH i^nnwia^jp affect the 
alternatives he/she can consider. 

2. D esire - A person's values, attitudes, and emotipns affect the al- 
ternatives he/she will consider and choose, 

3. Environment - A person's environment, both physica-l and social, places 
constraints on his/her choices. 

Since each person has different abilities, desires, and environment, there are 
no universal '^right" or "wrong" decisions upon which all other decisions can be 
bunt and judged. Decisions can be evaluated, however, by de'termlnlrig how well 
they satisfy the needs of the pereon deciding and others affected by the decision. 



Decision-making can be learned by experiencing the consaquences of a large 
variety of decisions and applying the knowledge and feelings gained from those 
experiences to other decisions. In driving, the stakes are too high to actually 
-experience the consequences of decisions made in potentially harmful situations." 

What can be done and what has been accomplished in Pursuing the Human Side of 
D'^^ving is to simulate a variety of driving and non-driv1ng situations to give 
students the opportunity to learn and practice a decision-making process. 

One of the limitations to this type of simulation is that some driving de- 
cisions are split-second critical decisions which are difficult to simulate. 
Recognizing the limitations of the course, students learn the decision skills and 
clarify their values to the point where they will hopefully avoid, in most instknces, 
placing themselves In situations requiring split-second critical decisions. If stu- 
dents are, however, faced with an immediat'i need to decide, hopefully they will 
have already explored many of their alternatives and be ready to act. 

In surnnary, Pursuing the Human Side of DrIjHno offers and provides practice in 
a specific step-by-step approach to decision-making, which can help students make 
more satisfying decisions both in driving and life in general. ' 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPROAGH 

The group leader who has made a comiitnient to coordinate Pursuing the Human 
Side of Driving has certain resRonsibllitles to the students who attend the 
class and to him/herself. 

RlgPOfiSIBILITIES TO THE STUDENTS 

The group leader must provide experiences for and ask questions of the stu- 
dents which will help them sort out the complax decisions and value conflicts 
they face. These experiences should allow students to explore different possibli 
decisions and activities they participate In daily. The group leader should pro- 
vide opportunities for the students to learn to predict the cohsequences of the 
various a-lternatlves they have jexplored and weigh the pros and cons of those 
consequencts* 

The group leader should not dictate to students what their values should be 
since he/she cannot control the students' environments and what experiences they 
will have. There are areas, however, primarily Infonnatlonal In nature , where 
definite answers or facts can and should be presented. Examples of these areas 
are laws and the physiological effects of emotions and alcohol. It cannot be 
stressed too much, thoughi that when dealinj with aspirations, purposes, atti- 
tudes. Interests, beliefs, etc., the group leader must avoid moralizing, critlclz 
ing, giving values, or evaluating beliefs* These statements are based on the 
assumption that students will make responsible decisions only when they have 
personally defined what Is responsible or Irresponsible behavior and explored 
the reasons for accepting responsibility. They will affirm and act repeatedly 
on their values only when those values come by free, open. Intelligent, and In- 
formed choice. 

The class atmosphere Is Important, and the group.leader should provide a 
classroom In which students fiil accepted, supported, relaxed, and generally 
unthreatened. This type af climate w.111 allow students to think logically and 
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express themselves honestly without fear of condemnation from the group leader or 
other students. This Is particularly Important when a student's values contradict 
those of the group leader's or the school's. This type of atmosphere in the class 
room does not mean total permissiveness With no rules. The required atmosphere Is 
more one of respect and acceptance of the students than one of complete uncontrolled 
freedom for the students. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO SELF 

During the course the group leader may want to examine his/her own concept of a 
responsible decision and clarify many of his/her values. If the group leadei/ is 
asked and/or feels like expressing his/her ideas, feelings, and values, this can 
be done but will usually be more successful and less imposing after the stMdents 

/ 

have been able to express theirs. It should be pointed out to the students that 
the group leader's opinion or value as expressed Is his/her own and not necessarily 
the right answer. The group leader should also have the option, as do the students, 
to "pass" at any time without explanation or Justification. j 

. t 

SUMMARY / 

By design, t.his statement of instructional approach and many of the activities 
are discussed in general terms. The Project Staff and Task Force Comn|ittee feel 
strongly that this course requires specific instructional skills and so have developed 
an Instructor Training Guide which details many of the activities an^' instructional 
techniques. Prospective group leaders are referred to this guide and should definitely 
consider one of the many workshops and in-service programs avail abl^ whlch^are concerned 
with "affective" education. 
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GLOSSARY 



Active 
Decision 

Alternatives 
and Outcomes 
Search 

Anamorphic 

Lens 

Anxiety 



Attitude 

Automatic 
Decision 

Brainstorming 
, Rules 



Close Ended 
Discussion 

Communication 
Cues 



~€efflm un i catl0 F 
Forms Of 



Communication 
Skills 



Conciliatory 



Conditioned 
Visceral 
Risponses 



A decision which requires implementing all qr^ part 
of the decision-making process. 

A method of Examining. many aspects of a decision s 
determining numerous possible actions or choices and 
the probable outcomes of each action or choice. 

A wide screen lens for use with simulation films. 
Sbmetimes referred to as a "cinemascope lens," 

A feeling of insecurity or uneasiness about what may 
happen and when. The stimulus may be unknown and 
diffused. 

A predisposition to react consistently in a given 
manner. 

Habitual decision involving little if any thought. 

A set of discussion guidelines which encourage 
numerous and varied ideas. 1) No Judgement or 
evaluation of others ideas ^ 2) Wild ideas are 
encouraged s 3) Work for a long list of ideas-- 
quantity then quality, 4) Record each idea with at 
least a key word, 

A discussion which is aimed or directed towards pre- 
determined objectives or conclusions. 

Subtle signals, verbal or non-verbal whicli transmit 
feelings, thoughts , and/or the possibility of action. 

34 H^a€t - htforffla4i^n-ar--fe ,^ 
openly transmitted from one individual to another, 

Indirect - Information or feelings unconsciously 
transmitted from one individual to another. 

Virbal - Orally exchanging ideass feelings, and 
thoughts. 

Non-verbal - Communicating through body language 
and gestures . . 

Those abilities which an individuaf uses to effec- 
tively transmit and interpret Information and 
feelings to and from others. 

Dascribing a person who parrots back information to 
a group leader or andther student - "a brown noser", 

A Teamed reaction of an individual's internal organs 
such as their stomach i lungs , and heart to a partic- 
ular or closely related stimulus. 
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Coping 
Techniques 

Covert 
Emotional 
Reaction 

Cumulative 



Decision 
Making Process 



sion 
Making 
Steps 



Decision 
Making 
Strategies 



Diffused 

Disparaging 
Elicit 
Elliptical 

Emotion 

' Empathize 



Methods of dealing with or adjusting to the 
stresses of ones* environment which moves the 
individual closer to his/her goals. 

A hidden or concealed emotional response. 

One adding upon anothir. As in the case of one 
stimulus evoking emotional reactions which build 
on the individual *s reactions to a previous 
stimulus* ■ 

The analysis used bv an individual or group to 
select from two or more possible choices. 

A specific decision-making process including^-, 

(1) Determining when a decision is possible. 

(2) Determining what is important and what is de- 
sired. (Values & goals). 

(3) Determining the alternatives available and 
predicting possible outcomes. 

(4) Ranking the alternatives and making a 
decision. 

(5) Evaluating the decision. 

Four general groupings in which alternatives for 
a possJbTe decision may be placed to aid the 
Individual 1n determining the amouht of risk they 
will accept. These descriptions of alternatives 
^ are the-- 

Wish - .Obtaining the most desirable outcome 
Ignoring the risk involved. 

Es-capa - Avoiding the worst^ possible outcome. 

Safe ^ Choosing the one most likely to succeed* 



Combination - The best combination of the. 
alternative which 1s most likely to succeed 
and the one which will produce the. most 
desirable outcome, (Wish/Safe) 

Spread In all directions; as when hormones are 
released' by the body glands during an emotional 
reaction and carried by the blood stream. 

To discredit or belittle, ^ 

To draw out or call for a response. 

Resembling a stretched out circles oblong with 
rounded ends , ■ 

A learned response Involving psychblogical ind 
physlo^loglcal changes. 

To Imagine and accurately perceive the feelings 
of another person. 
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Euthanasia 



Evasive 
Action 



Feel Wheel 



Focus 
Person 
Approach 



Gamut 

Gastro- 
intestinal 

Goals 



Group 
Concensus 

Ground Rules 



Introspection 
' Mood 

Motive 



The act of putting to death a person suffering 
from an incurable disease as painlessly as 
possible. 

Action a driver takes either to avoid an emer- 
gency situation or to make the resulting accident 
less severe, 

A circular diagram divided into numerous wedges 
which are labeled with the names of emotions. ' 
The feel wheel is used as an ai4 by individuals 
or aroups to identify and accept feelings a 
person may have* 

Allowing each person in a pair or a group to 
express their ppinlon without question or 
comment in a supportive atmosphere with the 
purpose of the exercise being to fully under- 
stand other peoples' points of view rather than 
presenting convincing arguments, 

A wide variety or range. 

Having to do with or pertaining to the stomach 
and, intestines * 

An end result towards which a person or persons 
are striving, 

A majority agreement reached through collective 
discussion. 

A set of rules primarily concerning group discussion 
which helps to provide and maintain a learning at- 
mosphere of mutual trust and acceDtance, The ground 
rules are: 

(1) Everyone has the right to be listened to. 

(2) You are not obligated to talk you may pass 
at any time, 

(3) No one cuts anyone down either verbally or 
with actions, 

(4) There is no such thing as a "stupid question." 

(5) Talk at any time raising your hand is not 
necessary, but keep from Interrupting when 
someone else is talking. 

Looking w1th1n oneself; contemplating ones' thoughts 
or experiences. 

A temporary emotional state of^ind or feeling 
that lasts longer and is less intense than the 
emotion itself. 

A need or drive that incites a person to some 
action or behavior. 
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MuUtstnsory 
Approach to 
Communication 

Open-Ended 
• Discussion 



Opinion 

Overt Behavior 
Paraphrasing 



Passive 
Dacislon 



Peer Influence 



Persistent 

Possible 
ision 



Psychomotor 



Rank Order 



Using more than one of the human senses to 
transmit and receive feelings , thoughts, and 
information. 

A non-di recti vts flexible discussion format 
.which flows according to the students- needs 
at the time rather than aiming towards pre- 
determined objectives or conclusions. 

The position or belief a person may have in ref- 
erence to an idea, person, or feeling which 
represents the individuals attitudes and values. 

Behavior which is easy tp observe. 

Rewording and summarizing an Individuals state- 
mwts^for the sake of clarity or emphasis. 

Reacting to a decision-making situation by re- 
peating a previous action or letting another person 
dictate one's actions without engaging in the decision- 
making process. 

That persuasion or inducement directed towards an 
individual by a person or persons of similar age or 
close association. Peer Influence may have a positive 
as well as a negative effect, but usually is exerted 
to conform an Individual 's actions or values to the 
^actions or values of the group. ' 

Continuing to exist or endure, as in thtf case of the 
hormones which activate the smooth muscles. 

A . decision which is within the capabilities of the - 
lYidlvidual and. the environment. 

Relating to tasks whicfi are determined and initiated 
by a thought process as differentiated from those 
tasks which are strictly organic. 



Place in order by degree, i.e. 
satisfaction with, cost, etc. 



Importance, riskj 



Refleeti ve 
Listening 
Approach 



Reinforcing 
Factors 



During a discussion after each '■.t.^son makes a state* 
ment any person desiring to ressoni to that statement 
must first repeat the issence of thi speaker's state- 
ment to the satisfaction of the soeaker. This approac 
is primarily used to Increase consideration and under- 
standing in group discussion of others* feelings as 
well as thai r iivords . It was developed by Dr. Carl 
Rogers and is often referred to as Rogerian Listening. 

Those things which are rewarding or 'satisfying to 
the Individual for compjieting a task. 
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26S 



Risk 



Sex Bias 



Sex 

Stereotyping 
Sex Role 



Smooth 
Muscle 
Tissue 



Stimulus 



Stimul us 
General izat1 on 

Temperament 



Two-way 
Communication 



Value 
Conflicts 



Value 



Valuing 
Process 

Valuing 
Steps 



General: The poS'Sibility of harm or loss; danger 
or hazard involved. Techniral: The* possibility 
of several outcomes with known^ probability. 

Prejudices associated with one's sex; i.e.p 
abilities^ thoughts, emotions, etc. 

Assigning abilities and limitations, to individuals 
considering only general assumptions about their sex. 

A way of acting which 1s exDected of an individual 
because of their sex. 

(Involuntary muscle, also called nonstriated or 
unstriated). One consisting of spindle-shaDed, 
unstriped muscle cells and found in the walls of 
viscera and blood vessels. E.g. stomach muscles, 
hearts lungs • 

Any person, object or situation which evokes a 
response. 

A stimulus eliciting a certain response which was 
learned for another very similar "stimulus , 

Persistent or continuous emotional reaction that 
types ot characterizes a person. 

The exchange of information and feelings between or 
amongst people when each party involved is making a 
genuine attempt to understand anc empathize with 
the others. 

Situations in which certain values %n individual 
holds Indicate different opinions and/or actions. 
E.g. a savings account or car, going steady or having 
many diffierent dates s etc. 

Something an IndlvlduaT^DrTzes or cherishes; e.g. 
person, feeling, opinio. i, material objecU etc. 

The procedure an individual usei to establish and 
continually evaluate his/her values. 

A specific set of steps comprising a yaluing process. 
They^are: 

(1 ) Choosing Freely 

(2) Being Proud of Ones Values 



(4) Exploring all the Pros and Cons of the Values 

(s) Acting On the Value ' 

{&) PubliVcly Affirming th^ Value 

(7) Acting On the Valuer Repeatedly ' 
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